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EDITORIAL. 


We print elsewhere a auiiber of ex- 
tracts from Australian papers which 
afford further and most gratifying evi- 
dence of the intense interest created by 
Mr. George’s speeches. The discussion 
will doubtless continue, now that it has 
ovce started, and one of its effects will 
probably be to revivify the free trade 
sentiment of the several colonies and 
bring the single taxers and the free 
traders into substantial unity of action. 
This wiil bring about an important 
change in Australian politics. For many 
years the free traders have been 
the conservatives and the protectionists 
the radicals in most of the Australian 
colonies. The free traders were adherents 
of the old school of political economy, 
and they were utterly lacking in sym- 
pathy with the demand for higher wages 
made by workingmen. So far from meet- 
ing the protectionist pretence that the 
tariff tends to increase and maintain 
wages, they were disposed to declare that 
low wages are better than high wages, and 
the whole character of their propaganda 
was such that it naturally ~*pelled the 
mass of people and threw them into the 
arms of the protectionists. 


We are familiar with this class of “‘free 
traders” in this country. They have for 
years conducted a surreptitious back par- 
lor campaign in which they talked of 
“free trade” in whispers and warned one 
another not to utter the phrase publicly 
lest the people should become alarmed, 
Nov: that we havea large and growing 
number of real free traders—most of them 
workingmen—who would be glad to 
shout free trade from the house tops and 
to cheer it in the streets; men who de- 
mand direct taxation in the interests of 
justice and specify the exact subject of 
such taxation; most of the old tree 
traders are fighting their new allies or 
seeking safety in concealment. 
work that they once attempted is taken up 
by younger and more vigorous hands who 
are rapidly bending the democratic party 
to their purposes; pressing it forward to 
fight the protection superstition without 
any thought of concession or compromise. 
The result is that free trade sentiment is 
stronger to-day than ever before, and the 
cause has suffered only the loss of a few 
so-called leaders—men of the closet who 
were never capable of leadership and 
who view with alarm, if not disgust, the 
rough and tumble way in which an 
aroused people proceed to the destruc- 
tion of a humbug and delusion that has 
fooled them for years. <A similar change 
is certain to come about in Australia, and 
it cannot be long before the true liberals 
of the fifth continent will be ready to 
trust freedom and to raise the inspiring 
cry: ‘Free Trade, Free Land, Free Men.” 


We also reprint from the Australasian 
a full page cartoon which professes to 
picture the attitudes of the debaters in 
the discussion forced on Mr, George when 
he visited Melbourne. The artist has 
tailed, even for the purposes of caricature, 
tocatch Mr, Cieorze’s expression, but he has 
nevertheless pictured him as maintaining 
an attitude of earnestness and diznity in 
striking contrast with the attitude of Mr, 
Trenwith, the protectionist champion, 
This is all the more remarkable because 
the Australasian, though it knows noth- 


ing about the question, thinks that it! 


But the. 


to be too low. 


is utterly opposed to the single tax. As 
a portrait of Mr. George the drawing does 
not amount to much, but it will amuse 
those who know him personally, and 
give our readers generally an idea of the 
way in which papers of all classes in 
Australia treated Mr. George’s recent 
visit as the leading event of the time. 


Four men convicted of stuffing ballot 
boxes in Jersey City were sentenced by 
Judge Lippincott on Monday last to 
eighteen months at hard labor in the 
state prison and a fine of £500 each. Of 
course, there was an immediate appeal, 
and the men were released on bail. As 
there seems to be no doubt of their guilt 
it is to be hoped that th~ sentence will be 
confirmed by the higi..r court, and a 
proper example thus be made that may 
have the effect of deterring other rascals 
from similar performances. The men sen- 
tenced, however, are the mere agents of 
greater scoundrels holding high public 
positions in Hudson county, but there ap- 
pears to be no hope that the instigators 
of this crime against the suffrage can be 
brought to justice otherwise than through 
defeat at the polls. 


The Rev. E. P. Foster, pastor of Storr’s 
Congregational church in Cincinnati, has 
been asked to resign. According to the 
Cincinnati Evening Post he was waited 
upon by atrustee and a deacon of the 
church and “given to understand that 
the congregation did not want the gospel 
applied to social and labor questions,” 
and that “‘the members were opposed to 
having the carpets worn out” by men 
attracted to church by the discussion of 
such themes. Mr. Foster is secretary of 
the Ohio Christian socialism society. He 


proposes to offer his resignation as pastor 


and abide hy the decision of the congre- 
gration, establishing a new church in case 
a majority vote ayainst bim. We do not 
believe in Christian or any othe: kind of 
socialism, but we are curious to know 
what kind of Christians these are who 
“do not want the gospel applied to social 
and labor questions,” and who object to 
having the church carpets worn out by 
sinners, What is the gospel for, any- 
how? 


The English land restoration league 
recently issued a circular culling general 
attention to the fact that the quinquen- 
nial assessment lists were about to be 
deposited with the parish clerks, in the 
early part of June, and announcing that 
any rate payer may make objection 
to the assessment of any property in 
his own district when he considers it 
The law defines ‘‘value” 
as meaning “the annual rent which a 
tenant might be reasonably be expected, 
taking one year with another, to pay for 
a hereditament.” The purpose of the 
association is to have the single taxers of 
London take advantage of the present 
opportunity to do what they can to miti- 
pate the evils of the existing custom of 
underrating the value of building land 
and large mansions, by which the burden 
on ull other rate payers is greatly in- 
eruased, This is practical work that will 
arouse the interest and attention of a 
class of people who are notably indilfer- 
ent to what they call abstract questions, 
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The recent conspiracy to wrest the con- 
trol of Lower California from Mexico by 


armed force turns out to have been Sinle | 


ply a vast land grabblr 
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eered by an English company, which he 
received grants of land covering millions 
of acres. The conspiracy appears to have 
been nipped in the bud, but it should teach 
the Mexicdn government a useful lesson 
as to the impropriety of granting the 
land of the Mexican people to rapacious 
foreigners, or, for that matter, to any one. 
not prepared to put it to immediate use. 


The “silver” senators joined with the 
democrats on Monday and actually voted ~ 
down Mr. Edmund’s motion to take up 
the tariff bill. It really seems that some 
republicans fail to comprehend that the 
salvation of this country depends on an 
increase of the duties on imports. 


Our readers will be glad to find in this 
issue another article by Jacob Armitage, 
whose ‘‘Unheeded Messenger” produced 
a profound sensation when it appeared 
in THE STANDARD some months ago. 
“Unthinking Obstructionists” is an article 
that demands the most careful and earn- 
est consideration of religious people gen- 
erally, and its author is well known, per- 
sonally, to many people standing high in 
the councils of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. 


The arbitrary methods pursued by 
Chief of Police Bradford in London have 
resulted in the most startling strike of 
the time. Failing to obtain any hope of 
redress, a large portion of the police on 
Monday night refused to go on duty. 
The result was the formation of 9 vast 
mob, which was dispersed by the mili- 
tary, while merchants and bankers: em- 
ployed armed men stationed in their 
buildings to protect them against pos- 
sible attack or depredation. The popu- 
lace sympathized with the police, and 
quite a number of the soldiers showed a 
disposition to refuse to take the places — 
of the striking policemen. This is omin-— 
ous, and should be taken into serious 
consideration by that large body of well- 
to-do people who close their ears to all 
coniplaints by the poor and unfortunate, 
and depend on soldiers and policemen for 
keeping the discontented masses in sub- 
jection, 
look with pleasure on the prospect of 
general disorder, but it is one of the pos- 
sibilities of the future, and the saviours 
of society will consult their own true in- — 
terests if they will put aside their con- 
ceit and arrogance, seriously study the — 
social problem and try to discover a 
remedy for the evils that provoke univer- 
sal discontent. There is one remedy, 
and one remedy only, which can be ap- 
plied without the subversion of the estab- 
lished habits of thought among Haglish 
speaking people, and that remedy is the 
single tax, Happily it is conmanding in- 
creased attention, and its serious con-_ 
sideration cannot be much longer post 
poned, 


No right thinking person can 
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Mr, Hamlin Garland’s play, “Onder the. 
Wheel,” is printed in full in the July 
issue of the Arena, and it is our purpose: 
to printa summary of it in an early aum- 
ber of THE STANDARD, A pressure. Oo 
other matter has prevented us from doin 
SO iis prompt yi us we desired, 

THREATS OF er LEA TION, 

The republicans: will be greatly | 
lighted over the stories to the effee 
that the Hnglish uaniiactiring sities 
are thinking of 

















































































1 
i‘ a combination of European manufactur- 
ers to discriminate by tariff duties against 
American products, in case the bill passes. 
We doubt if Enyland would be foolish 
enough to enter any such combination, 
though the threat that she will do so will 
doubtless delight the foolish protection- 
ists. If Enyland had no clearer concep- 
tion of her own interests than the pro- 
tectionists have of the interests of the 
United States, she would doubtless, how- 
ever, be quick to adopt such a course. 

If such a combination were formed it 
would be based on precisely the ideas that 
' animate the small number of Americans 
: ’ who really believe in protection. If it is 
to vur interest to keep out the coods of 
t ' other countries, which would otherwise 
on come here in exchange for goods pro- 
b duced by us, it is evidently to the inter- 
ests of other countries to similarly pro- 
hibit importations from our country, and 
a retaliatory tariffs, as they are called, are 
bo strictly defensible on ordinary protection- 

ist grounds. The argument in their 
favor is precisely the same that Mr. 
Blaine makes in support of his demand 
that sugar shall not be put on the free 
list until] Cuba and South American coun- 
tries agree toadmit free of duty Ameri- 
can products. If weare to get rich by 
refusing to trade with Europe, Europe, of 
course, can get rich by refusing to trade 
with us. 

Suppose, however, that there should be 
ac mplete league of European nations to 
establish and maintain retaliatory tariffs 
against the United States, what would be 
the effect? The great majority of Ameri- 
can producers, who are always found out- 
side the protected industries, would pay 
still higher prices for all they consume, 
while the farmers would find themselves 
cut off completely from their foreign 

———~+perket and wetd be reduced to a more 

. desperate position than they now occupy. 

The sheriff! would be abroad io the land, 
and the men who have thus far foolishly 
sustained the protective policy would find 
themselves tramps or paupers, vainly 
seeking employment in an unprofitable 
callin. But for this terribie result it 
would be better that the programiue 
should be carried through to the bitter 
end so that thenceforth there should be 
‘no further necessity of arguing with 
farmers in behalf of free trade. 
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PALUSON AND BLACK. 

The attempt by the corporations who 
had dictated to Boss Quay the nomination 
of Delamater as the republican candidate 
for governor in Pennsylvania to force the 
nomination of Senator Wallace by the 
democrats utterly failed. The conven- 

~ tion held last week af Harrisburg nomi- 
nated ex-Governor Pattison on the first 
ballot and then completed the old ticket, 
once before elected, by nominating Hon. 
Chauncey F. Black for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, We think that Goveraor Black 

- would have been a stronger candidate for 

F the first place, but Pattison’s nomination 

-- means the defeat of the combination 

of the corporations to control the nomini- 
tions of both parties, and is a victory for 

“popular government as avainst boss rule, 

The fact that Governor Black has con- 

sented to take the second place shows that 

_heis willing to make a real sucrilice for the 

benefit of his party und the restoration 
of popular rule in the state of Quay, His 
~ pomination cannot but add strength to the 

ticket. 

Of course all the democratic, papers 
say that Pattison and Black have a fair 
chance for election, Tuk Staxpanp Is 
nov sufficiently well informed to attempt 
any prediction concerning the result. Ut 
merely kuows that they ought to be 
elected, despite the fact that Governor 
lack fuiled to get the convention to in: 
-dorse his demand for @ constitutional 


sonvention to remove the present oul- 








rageous numbering clause from the Penn- 
sylvania constitution. There are sev- 
eral things that not only go to show 
that the nomination of Pattison and 
Black was a victory for good government 
and sound political principles, but which 
give promise of success. First among 
these is the fact that the New York Sun 
is dissatisfied. The next is that what- 
ever of honesty, decency and even of 
real Christianity that still exists in Penn- 
sylvania must necessarily be against a 
candidate forced on a reluctant conven- 
tion by a confessed thief, The personal 
character of the democratic candidates, 
therefore, will play an important part in 
the campaign. Again, the growing dis- 
gust with corporate rule among the work- 
ingmen of the Keystone state will be an 
important factor in the contest. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Powderly has al- 
ready, in public utterances, severely de- 
nounced the corporation ticket named by 
Boss Quay. 

On the other hand corporations are not 
nice in their methods of lighting. 
Standard oil company, the Pennsylvania 
railroad company, and all great trusts, 
rings and corporations having headquar- 
ters in Pennsylvania will spend money 
freely to elect Delamater, and Quay is re- 
ported as boasting that he has already 
received $300,000 for this purpose. Again, 
it must be remembered; that the intimida- 
tion and purchase of voters in Pennsy}- 
vania will not be checked by any Austra- 
lian ballot law, and that therefore the 
corporations cannot merely aid Delama- 
ter by swelling Quay’s corruption fund, 
but they cau act directly in the intimida- 
tion of their employes. 
cumstances we fear that the people who 
are disposed to assume that the election 
of the democratic candidates is already 
assured, take counsel of their hopes 
~ather than of their judgment. 
theless, public sentiment has undergone a 
marvelous change within the last year, 
and itis entirely possible that the wave 
of indignation similar to that which once 
before elected Pattison und Black may 
again carry them to victory. 


Harter as a candidate for congress by the 
democratic convention of the Fifteenth 
Ohio district was not achieved without a 
struggle against the men and influences 
that are seeking to retard the march of 
the democracy toward free trade. The fact 
that the district is almost surely demo- 
cratic, and that there was un earnest 
struggle for the nomination by numerous 
candidates, makes the action of the con- 
vention more significant and gratifying. 
Mr. Harter isa man whose name is fa- 
miliar to every free trader, He was bora 
in the district that he will probably repre- 
sent, is a prominent and successful manu- 
fucturer at Springfield, and he is @ man 
who makes no concealment of his bitter 
hostility to the fraudulent prevence that 
the tariff can protect the wage earner or 
be of any permanent advantage to an 
honest manufacturer, satisHed with legiti- 
mate profits, As presiding officer of the 
democratic state convention that nomi- 
nated 
made a speech that terrified and alarmed 
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expect to see me vote for every measure 
which will be a step in the direction cf free 
trade. 1 will support every bill which mokes 
a reasonable promise of lifting the toad from, 
the backs of .the people. Iam also opposed 
to al subsidies and bounties, no matter 
whether given to the northern ship owner 
or the southern sugar planter, for I believe 
the taxing p: wer of the government sbould 
only be exercised to bring to the treatury 
enough money to pay all the espenses of 
clean, decent, economical government, as 
well asthe principal of and interest cn the 
public debt. Every dollar taken beyond 
that froin the sweat of the pecple is robbery, 
no matter upon what pretext it is taken, or 
by what name it iscalled. Your representa- 
tive at Washington you will therefore al- 
ways find shoulder to shoulder with those 
who jaborto replace our present un-Ameri- 
can, foreign-born, Chinese tariff policy with 
a tariff levied solely for revenue, the only 
kind of a tarmff contemplated by the consti- 
tution or worthy of the support of an intelli- 
gent, self-respecting aud progressive people. 


Mr. Harter closed his speech with a_ 
strong declaration in favor of local self- 
vrovernment and opposition to centraliza- 
tion. 

If a few men like Mr. Harter can be 
elected to congress to represent demo- 
cratic districts in the northern states 
there will no longer be room for com- 
plaint of the failure of the democracy to 
send meno of brains and conviction to ~ 
represent it in congress, He not merely 
has the courage of his convictions, but 
heis not afraid to call things by their 
proper numes. He denounced the pro- 
tective fraud as it deserves to be de- 
nounced, and as it must be denounced if 
any popular enthusiasm is to be enlisted 
in the fight against the system. Mr. 
Harter does not palter or compromise, 
put boldly declares that he will ‘vote for 


ce 


were shared by the democrats of his dis- 
trict. He declared that he had never 
worn a political collar “except the golden 
one of sincere conviction,” and that he 
would never be lured by the hope of 
office to represent any constituency ‘at 
the sacrifice of truth.” “If,” he said, “I 
should feel obliged at any time to vote 
against what may happen to be the views 
of a majority of you, my friends, I will 
come out tomeet you at your homes, in 
your school houses, at your towns and 
cities, and there face to face give you all 
the reasons which intluenced me. They 
will be reasons, too, in which your wel- 
fare, the honor of the democratic party 
and the welfare of the country have 
been considered, and then if you choose 
to retire me from your service it will be 
with mutual good will, and you will feel 
that a frank and faithful man has been 
Jaid upon the shelf, one who never has 
been and never will be for any price the 
slave of any passing craze or the servant 
of any unwholesome political doctrine.” 
He went on to say that while he will con- 
sider himself the servant of his con- 
stituents, he will ‘‘never become an office 
broker or a trafficker in post offices.” 
He laughingly admitted that his oppor | 
tunities in that direction would not be 
great while Mr. Harrison remains in the 
White house, but he declared that even 
if he should be re-elected, that “with the 
returo of Mr. Cieveland to the high cilive 
he graced and adorned,a return which only 
his death can prevent,” he would not use 
his influence for the removal of a single 
faithful otficer until his term of office ex- 
pired, nor seek to secure the appointment 
of any man, when vacancies occur, sim- 
ply because of personal friendship. ‘‘No 
man,” said Mr. Harter, “shall go into 
office in the Fifteenth Ohio congressional 
district because he isa ‘worker’ or ‘striker’ 
for me.” He further declared that he 
looked forward to the time when every 
capable, faithful man in the civil service 
of the United States shall continue to 
hold his place so long as he does his duty, 

This is certainly a clear-cut and un- 
mistakable declaration that ought to 
satisfy every advocate of civil service re- 
form who is governed by common sense 
in his advocacy of that measure, When 
he came to the discussion of the tar! 
question, however, Mr. Harter was even 
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every measure which will be a step in the 
direction of free trade.” In one district 
in the United States, at least, the tariff 
issue will be clearly detined, and the 
country will watch with the keenest in- 
terest for the election returns from that 
district. We congratulate the single 
taxers of Ohio, and especially those of 
the Fifteenth district, on the nomination 
of Mr. Harter. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to work with enthusiasm and un- 
flagging zeal from the present time till 
the close of the polls on election day. 
Let them demonstrate that they ure more 
than able to offset the treachery of luke- 
warm democrats when such candidates 
are named, and thenceforth political con- 
ventions will be more ready than ever 
befure to select men of character and 
conviction to represent them in congress 
and to choose as leaders those who call a 
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A FREE TRADE CANDIDATE. 
The nomination of Mr. Michael D. 


more explicit. He said: 


I believe all taxes taken from the people, 
whether in a direct or an indirect form, 
sbould go into the public treasury, avd toat 
no taxes should be levied for any other pur- 
pose. Ide not believe that a so-called pro- 
tective tariff exists or that one can ever be 
invented or framed which will be anythine 
but unwise, unjust, dishonest and corrupt. ] 
believe the entire system was conceived in 
siu and born io iviquity. It has robbed the 
masses while it hus enriched the few. It has 
wronged the Foor and the helpless and 
poured theie earnings and saviogs into the 
hoards of the rich and the strong. It has 
currupted politics and demoralized the peop e, 
audI would be as willing to vole to establish 
cancer factories, cholera farms or schools 
fur the teaching of vice ard the spread of 
crime as J wouid be to create or sustain such 
a system as we nw groan under. N ‘ta soli- 
tary great industry owes its existence upon 
our seil to tarit? Jegisiation. No important 
manufacturing industry is carried on in the 
United States to-day but would havea larger 
home and foreign trade if there had oever 
been a line of protective legislation on our 
statute books. I kKoow wages wou.d_ be 
higher, farms more valuable, local taxation 
lighter, employment more abundunt, living 
expenses less burdensome and the comforts 
of life easier to obtain if we had never even 
had a custom house upon our coasts. But for 
this un-American, foreign, alien system, im 
ported by us from lands where rank and 
class legislation flourish, our country to-day 
would be thousands of millions of dollars 
richer than it is apd all its wealth would be 
more justly divided among the people. Our 
entire protective system isu disgrace to our 
morality, a slander upoa our religion aud 
sense of justice, a reflection upon our intelli- 
gence aud a libel upon our common sense, 

Elect Mr. Cleveland (as you surely will) 
aod give bim ademveratic house and senate 
made up of men who fear God und love the 
people and you will see such changes in our 
tariff laws us will bless every corner of our 
land and brighten the life of every honest 
mau on American soil, You must therefore 


spade a spade and free trade free trade. 


MORE CORRIGANISM, 

The pope has personally ratified the 
decision of the propaganda sustaining 
Archbishop Corrigan in transferring Rev. 
Dr. Burtsell the Church of the 
Epiphany of this city (which he has built 


from 


upand of which he has for many years 
been pastor) to wa country parish, Dr. 
Burtsell is one of the most learned eccle- 
siasties of the Roman Catholic church in 
this country, and was so recognized even 
by Archbishop Corrigan, Dr, Burtsell 
sympathized strongly with Dr. McGlynn 
when the archbishop undertook to disci- 
pline the latter for his opinions and action 
concerning the land question, and he 
acted as Dr, McGiynn’s counsel, not, of 
course, as an advocate of the doctor's 
opinions on the land question, but as a 
defender of his rights as aw priest to hold 
what political opinions he might with- 
out interference by ¢he archbishop, Of 
course, Archbishop Corrngan resented 
this, but when Dr, Burtsell, as a witness 
in a court of law in the case relating to 
the right of John Maguire's family to 
insist on burial in consecrated ground, 
testified strongly that the archbishop 
had no right to prevent such burial, it 
was generally understood that Archbish- 
op Corrigan would take decided action 
against the pastor of the Church of the 
Epiphany, He did so, removing Dr 


Governor Campbell, Mr. Harter 
the moss backs and the trimmers who 
insist on it that democracy means noth- 
ing in particular other than the putting 
of democrats into oflices hitherto held by 
republicans, 

Mr, Harter’s speech to the convention 
that nominated him was as frank and 
courageous an utterance as ever came 
froma candidate for public office, He 
declured that if elected he would serve 
his constituency faithfully, according. to 
his convictions, and that as his opinions 
were well known he accepted the nomi- 
nation as 4 practical declaration that they 
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Burtsell from his position as one of the 
archbishop’s counsel, and he subsequent- 
ly arbitrarily transferred him from the 
Church of the Epiphany to a church at 
Rondout, on the Hudson. Dr. Burtsell 
refused to obey the order, claiming tbat 
his position was that of an irremovable 
pastor, according to the statute of the 


church in this country adopted at the | 
The question has , 


council of Baltimore. 
been pending in Rome for a jong time, 
and the Italian cardinals have naturally 
sided with authority, and have finally 
been supported by the pope in their posi- 
tion. 

As asecular paper THE STANDARD will 
not pretend to discuss the intricacies of 
ecclesiastical law, but 1t can say without 
impropriety that this proceeding is sim- 
ply another exhibition of the narrowness, 
obstinacy and arrogance of Archbishop 
Corrigan, whose course is unquestionably 
alienating the sympathies of all liberal 
Catholics in this diocese,and causing non- 
Catholics to wonder why it is that Ameri- 
can citizens, conscious of their rights as 
such, and familiar with the riehts en- 


joyed by Catholics in numerous churches: 


even under monarchies, are willing to 
have the Catholic church in this country 
remain a missionary church, subject to 
government in all its details by a narrow 


_ minded clique of Italian priests in Rome, 


who have not been able to preserve the 
vitality of their church in any portion of 
Europe, and particularly in Italy, where 
they are best understood, and where their 
influence has been most disastrous, 

We believe that it is true of our people 
generally, whether they are members of 
Protestant churches or of no religious or- 
ganization whatever, that the old time 
prejudice against Catholics as such has 
for years been rapidly disappearing. On 
the other hand, there is a latent fear of 
the influence of a foreign power in 
American politics, and Archbishop Cor- 
rigan has done more than all other in- 
fluences combined to re-awrouse this fear 
and to make men believe that the laity 
of the Roman Catholic church are the 


political slaves of foreigners. Faithful 


_ Catholics can render no greater service 
to their church than to unite in resist- 
‘ance to this narrow 
- triguing prelate whose policy, if generally 
adopted, would make Catholicism incon- 


minded and in- 


sistent with loyalty to the government 
of the United States and hateful in the 
eyes of the yreat majority of the Ameri- 
can people, | 

THE FORCE BILL, 
We reprint from the New York Times 


a careful summary of the federal elee- 
tion bill that has passed the house and is 
now pending in the senate. 


We hope 
our readers will study it closely. If they 


do they will see that it deserves the de- 
nunciation it has already received at the 
hands of THE STANDARD, 


It is designed 
to be an enormous engine for bribery, 


and it proposes to interfere with the im- 
a “memorial rights of the states. 
~adeadly blow at local self-sovernment, 
“and, worst of all, it prepares the way for 
ak deliberate defiance of the will of the 
people, through putting 


It strikes 


we the whole elec. 
tion machimery of the country, so far as 
menibers of congress are concerned, into 
the hands of partisan agents who will be 


appointed for the speciic purpose of cer- 


tifying the election of men who will con- 
wnd uphold the robber 
tarilf after the people have pronounced 
against it, . 

lt is without exception the most in- 


- famous measure introduced in congress 


Since the days of reconstruction, and 
back of that time it has no parallel ia 
infamy exeeptthe alien and sedition laws, 
passed by the federalists just before an 
indignant people destroyed that party, 
We atill think that the city of New York 
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ought to manifest in some striking way 
the indignation with which right think- 
ing people view such a measure. The 
newspapers, at last, have awakened to 
its enormity, and are denouncing the 
bill w.th deserved severity. They be- 
lieve, however, that it will never go 
through the senate, and it is this belief 
that has allayed popular resentment, or, 
r-ther, prevented its formal expression. 
Fortunately the session has been a long 
one, and Washington is intolerably hot. 
There seems to be no prospect, at present, 
that the senate will amend its rules to 
prevent debate, and if that is the case, 
with the appropriation bills still pending 
the tariff bill not yet passed and a bitter 
disagreement among republican senators 
on the silver question, it is highly im- 
probable that the force bill can be 
brought before the senate for months 
yet. If this isso, it is not likely that the 
republican senators will remain in session 
through August and September for the 
specific purpose of passing this bill. 
There are rumors of an understanding 
between some of the republican and 
democratic senators that the bill shall be 
laid aside without action. The republi- 
cans are anxious to pass some kind of 
tariff bill, The democrats understand 
fully that if the two houses agree a tariff 
bill will be passed. They can, however, 
prolong the discussion of any bill intro- 
duced and thereby delay all other legis- 
lution and give themselves the oppor- 
tunity to talk the force bill to death. 
The rumor is to the effect that they are 
willing to forego their privilege of need- 
lessly prolonging debate on the tariff bill, 
provided a sufficient number of republi- 
can senators will act with them to pre- 
vent the passage of the force bill 
at this session. We can see no 
impropriety in such an agreement. 
Looking at the matter from a 
merely political standpoint, it will be bet- 
ter that the McKinley bill, in some form, 
shall pass, since it cannot fail to rouse a 
general indignation that will pave the 
way forits proinpt repeal in the future. 
If the force bill can be prevented from 
passing this session it will never pass, 
The people will show their opinion of 
Mr. Reed's policy at the congressional 
elections this fall so unmistakably that 
even the United States senate wiil not 
dare to defy their will, 
UNTHINKING OBSTRUCTIONISTS. 
As time coes on we find fewer and fewer 
characters who have been able to hold 
themselves aloof from the world and its 
inevitable mutations. Chanye and prog- 
ress are waiting to shape the course of 
every new born infant’s life. Whether 
he bevin it in the savage solitude of a 
forest, or underneath the crushing strata 
of city population, he must stand one 
day, if he reach manhood, as a landmark 
between some old ways and new, his face 
pointing stubbornly backward or looking 
hopefully forward, Not a man or woman 
cun escape it—this choice between the 
sufe lines of experience and the more 
doubtful leadings of enlightenment; and 
even those who have been able to turn 
aside and let humanity march on with- 
out them are growing less, until, when 
we occasionally meet them, we feel as if 
we had stepped into the realms of tiction 
and lost sight, ourselves, of every day 
life. The mass of us are carried along 
with our fellows; reluctant or hopeful, 
indolent or eager, we still move as the 
earth under our feet moves; and all we 
van hope to do toward putting off the 
arrival of w new and important move- 
ment at its goal, is to impede as much as 
possible the progress of others, This 
seems, in fact, to oe the mission of many 
among us who do not figure exactly 
us obstructionists, and even believe 
themselves to be innocent of any 
such design, Take, for example, 
the accomplishment of great reforms, 
With which our own generation is teem- 
ing. <Anidea starts on its way, known to 
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a few, scoffed at by the multitude. Slowly 
it progresses, opposers passing it indiffer- 
ently by or casting themselves and their 
influencein its path, upholders pushing 
it, dragging it, trying to lure it into side 
issues of theirown making, struggling to 
flaunt their own banners from its summit, 
or willing to vanish out of sight in its 
final triumph; but the creature, a giant 
now, moves on just so fast or just so 
slowly, till lo! at last the world is ready 
and turns to where it stands, complete, 
in its own place. Have we hastened it by 
our agitation? Have we hindered it by 
our opposition? Or since it would move 
i. spite of us, have we helped our com- 
panies to keep pace with it, or held them 
as far back in its wake as we ourselves 
could remain? Sometimes we are in- 
dolent and impartial, and the success of 
a new enterprise fills us with amazement. 
Ballot reform was needed, longed for; old 
systems had been deprecated, new ones 
repudiated; yet it took no special promi- 
nence as a principle and seemed far from 
realization; suddenly it appears in our 
midst, with visible shape and form, too 
firmly planted to be set aside. Some law 
of evolution is being fulfilled, and a 
mightier force than any human one has 
guided its development. It will be so 
with other reforms, with the tariff and 
the civil service; some day the single tax 
will leap into existence, just when our 
Jand is ready for its greatest usefulness to 
the people. And the wavering old world, 
admiring its own satisfaction, will ex- 
claim, ‘‘How did we ever live without it 7” 

The great changes, however, are not 
always those which arouse most individ- 
ual antagonism. In this age of broader 
boundary lines and deeper meanings, 
keener eyes are opening upon the old 
words and laws, and finding new com- 
mandments in them; and none of these 
revered terms has been made a point of 
severer attack than “‘charity”’—a fact pe- 
culiarly trying to those who have at- 
tempted to the best of their ability to 
live up to its precepts. Charitable peo- 
ple have suffered a series of unexpected 
tests during the last twenty-five years. 
In former days they worked on the cld 
principle of dealing bread to the hungry 
and clothing the naked; subsequently we 
learned that the providing of work would 
accompiish both these ends, and give the 
poor man independence besides; a propo- 
sition which, though slowly accepted, 
gained foothold at last in the benevolent 
world, and free-soup kitchens gave place 
to employment societies, labor bureaus, 


wood yards and industrial schools. Char- 


ity had become a broader term; it no 


longer signified mere benevolence, its 
almoners felt a deeper responsibility 
toward the objects of their ministrations; 
and not even the certainty of greater 
things to come need mar our thankful- 
ness for sueh results of past reformation 
as these. Yet even in the face of this en- 
Jarged and enlightened — philanthropy, 
there are still good and generous svuls 
blocking its path, not by active opposi- 
tion, but simply through their conscien- 
tious adherence to the letter of that time- 
honored rule, “Give to him that asketh,”’ 
and their placid conviction that the means 
will justify the end, They are few, per 
haps; but wherever we find them we find 
paupers, too, impostors living on the 
money which might be doubling and 
trebling its own amount in benefit to 
mankind instead of supporting idleness 
and viee, and worst of all, bere and there 
a human life lost or voluntarily taken, to 
save self-respect from: the dreaded obli- 
gations which would be laid upon it by 
charity like this, 

Now come the symptoms of yet further 
change, More new definitions, developed 
out of the growing needs of humanity, 
tuke the place of those which hive al- 
ways heretofore interpreted our standards 
of virtue, In Victor Hugo’s “Ninety- 
Three,” there is a conversation, which 
the reader may remember, between Ciau- 
rain, the young champion of a higher re- 
public, dying for his fidelity to its ideal, 
und Cimourdain, the grand, stern old 
fanatic, Whose life and love were about to 
be crushed out by his own lind in the 
cause of his country’s MILACIpALLOR, i]t 
is he who speaks first: : 

























































































‘*Beyond the strict Jaw there is noth- 
ing.” 

“There is everything.” 

T see only justice.” 

“And I—I look higher.” 

“What can there be above justice ?” 

“Equity.” 

Here we have a clue to that which in- 
spires present-day prophets—the vision 
of greater possibilities in the conception 
of social duties, not yet realized or ful- 
filled. lor God's equity finds only a pale 
reflection in man’s justice; and our 
“charity,” even in its sweetest and ten- 
derest sense, can never be anything but a 
faint shadow of divine love—the love 
which knows no line between giving and 
taking, because it is the basis of perfect 
equity—infinite charity and_ infinite 
justice in one. 

Now, with the glimpse given us of new 
responsibilities and higher standards, 
comes our own Choice of ways. Some- 
thing grander than mere benevolence is 
open tous. In spite of all the love, pray- 
ers, sympathy and generosity which are 
poured forth daily for the benefit of 
poorer and weaker brothers, we can do 
more still. Not by dreaming or scheming 
for them, not by adding and averaging 
their chances, not by forcing them iuto 
paths of our wo making; but simply by 
lending our hearis, our brains, our influ- 
ence, to every movement toward that 
which is better, Injustice must be sought 
for and brought to light, waste time and 
money economised, bribery and mean- 
ness put down, beauty and harmony 
made possible to all conditions cf men; 
all this means self sacrifice, without 
which love, justice, patriotism, can never 
be complete, Men made of the stuff 
which led their forefathers to die for this 
country, must have in them, somewhere, 
the capacity to live for it; women whose 
souls thirty years ago were wrung by 
heroic partings, who urged sons and 
husbands to the ranks on a battlefield, 
should surely not be wanting in courage 
now to send their men forth, even into 
the miry scuille which is all we = can 
look to for controlling power. Was the 
cause nobler then than now? Let them 
seek and learn for themselves whether 
there be not slavery as abject all about 
them as the southern skies ever looked 
upon; if their very charitable institutions 
miy not, some of them, be foster- 
ing that same slavery, No honest and 
faithful search, on all sides and in 
ull places open to us, will fail to dis- | 
cover it. We say we are ‘doing our 
best,” and so we go on, trying to beautify 
the old paths, yet content to let a wil- 
tanvled beyond where we 
might enter and help to clear the ground 
if we would, ‘The time. will not come, 9. 
while we live, to leave of! doing good 
works, but let us pray that before we 
die our brothers may be able to take 
their daily bread and the Bread of Life, 
not from “charitable” hands which hold 
itout behind tenement walls and bars 
of ignorance and poverty, but as Coeir 
right; the right of every man who has a 
place of his own on God’s earth, and is 
not kept back from his inheritance 
through any innocent or willful obstruc- 
tions raised by his fellow men, 

‘There are vraver, sterner ¢ onsequences, 
of our blindness, When economic trath 
is suddenly discovered by w mia, in these 
days, to be synonymous with divine ine 
tention, his first attitude of mind be- 
comes one of antagonism to the accepted | 
dozmiuas and methods which, as it seems — 
to him, have been leading men away - 
from its true interpretation, Just so fur 
us we who “call ourselves Christians” 
fall behind in understanding or seeking. 
to understand God’s law of progress, in 
the moral and social relations of life, just 
so far do we keep our Master back from 
those who misunderstand bind throug 
secking to lear His tenchings Front His 
followers, It niikes our own) responsi 
pility heavy iudeed, when we think that 
simple want of energy in the search after 
better ways to raise mankind muy be- 
taken for pilegiance ta aw heurtless and. 
sellish creed; yet why should it. nob b 
so? Uf, for example, the would-be y 
former of child labor laws, burning with 
} ardor for his cause and soley Wit the 
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~~ many discouragements hehas met through 
the week in his attempts to rouse popular 


sympathy, steps into one of our Christian 


-echurches on Sunday, and sees people who 


listen placidly to the prophet’s glorious 
picture of that New Jerusalem where the 
streets shall be fullof boysand girls play- 
ing in the market place, without one con- 
trasting thought, however careless, for 
the wan, wizened little faces which 
crowd their own streets and factories, 
what can he do but believe that those 
conscientious church goers, kindly and 
benevolent as they are, must have ac- 
quired from their very pastors and church 
observances the apathy which leads so 
many of them to assign all hope for the 
betterment of this world’s avuses to 
prophets and poets, or more frequently 


‘still to the prospects of a future exist- 


ence? What wonder that the ‘‘outsider” 
turns bitterly away with a sneer on his 
lips for the ‘religion of rewards and pun- 
ishments,” while we, unjust though we 
know him to be, have no one toblame but 


our indolent selves. 


One of the Christian commands, which 


bids us add to our faith, virtue, follows it 


‘with another equally important acquisi- 
tion, knowledge. True appreciation of 
what the word means should cut us off 
forever from the possibility of being con- 
tent with old roads of reasoning and 
reforming. There is a practical path to 
‘be found for faith’s enlargement—and 
temperance, godliness, brotherly kindness 
—brotherly kindness first, observe, then 


 charity—will follow. Nothing here which 


need be put off for another world, nothing 


indefinite or impossible of realization. 


The present generation, called so prac- 
fo) 


tical, has nevertheless brought forth 


many seers of visions and dreamers of 


dreams. Those wheels within wheels and 


beasts with many eyes, of ancient rev- 
elation, were hardly less confused or less 
applicable to every-day duties; yet our 
feet rest upon that earth which is “the 


_ Lord’s, and therefore not the landlord's,” 
and behind all the tossing clouds and 
startling flashes of to-day stands the Sinai 


whence God’s truth and justice come. 
They who look steadfastly at its summit 
shall see the greatest vision of all, and 
learn how they may make it clear to their 
waiting brothers.  Jacon ARMITAGE, 


oA STUDY IN EGYPTOLOGY. 

‘You would be surprised to learn, my 
oung friend,” said the venerable friend 
?rofessor B., “that the ancient Egyptian 
vorship of the cat is actually practiced in 


these United States.” 


_ You surprise me, professor. What 
‘grounds have you for so remarkable a 
tatement ” 
Professor B. is an Egyptologist of emi- 
ence, whose studies have led him to 


much reading on ancient beliefs and re- 


ligions, I knew him well, and concluded 
from the gravity of the above assertion, 


and the serene calmness of his coun- 
tenance when making it, that I was about 


hear some new variety of elaboration 
his favorite Sun myth. 
“ET maintain,” he continued, “that cat 


worship is actually practiced; and, fur- 


er, is on the increase largely. You 

we heard that history repeats itself, 
Nothing, my friend, is truer. Events do 

cur in cycles, and the same causes will 
ver produce like results.” 

The professor had closed his eyes—a 
far-off expression graced his countenance, 
and his hand waved slowly in a gesture 
usual with him, I knew he had gat upon 
his favorite topic of mythology and 

aited silently, as he hated to be inter- 
rupted when, as now, the spirit of the 
past moved him to speech, 

“Probably, my young friend, you will 
remember enough of your biblical studies 
to recall that a famine once threatened 
the domain of Pharaoh, and that, luckily 
for him, a certain Israelite named Joseph 
was his prime minister at the time,” 

‘Yes, Ido recollect that; Iwas taught 
0,” I responded, 

Good! Pm glad you agree with me 
this point, for that is necessary to 
ting you to an understanding of my 

In the time of Joseph the 


an people had no coined: money, 


i their taxes, o 
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‘tribute,’ to the king in kind—produce of 
their lands, cattle and so forth, He was 
the first historical personage to raise the 
revenues of government from a tax upon 
the land in accordance with its richness 
or value, and you remember-how cleverly 
he contrived to preserve the people of his 
sovereign from the threatened famine, 
and to conserve the prosperity of the 
Egyptian nation. 

‘Now, you know that the cat was one 
of the deities of Egypt; but probably you 
do not know how it became so?” 

“Indeed, no,” saidI; “that page of his- 
tory 1s to me as yet unread.” 

“You must know,” said Professor B., 
“that all savage and nomadic tribes 
throughout the world have adopted as 
the insignia, emblem, or as the American 
Indians put it, ‘totem,’ of their tribe or 
family, some animal, bird or fish. 


“Now, the Jewshad this fashion among 
them at this remote period. They were 
divided into two great clans, having for 
their emblem or totem, the one a cat the 
other a dog; and inall times of Jewish his- 
tory these great family divisions struggled 
for supremacy. Witness the cat and dog 
time they had in the desert and the ever- 
lasting rows they have, since the disper- 
sion, kicked up in all parts of the world. 

‘Now Joseph was of the cat tribe, and 
asa Jew had most peculiar views upon 
the value of land and the proper methods 
of its occupancy and use. His views im- 
pressed his people, and through them the 
Egyptians, who, to show their apprecia- 
tion and memory of the benefit accruing 
to them from those who bore the cat as 
their emblem, deified the cat.” 

‘Yes, my dear professor, but what has 
all this to do with cat worship in this our 
own time?” 

‘“‘i’m coming to that,” replied Professor 
B.; “but I wanted you thoroughly to un- 
derstand the connection. Lately, here in 
this Union, has arisen a body of men who 
hold the cat in reverence. Why, in the 
last presidential contest they were a 
marked factor. They took the side of 
the defeated candidate, for they are all 
pronounced free traders, but their views 
are now spreading fast among both polit- 
ical parties. 

‘One day, at one of the principal hotels 
in this city, a young man was carrying 
on a dispute as to the justice of the tariff, 
and in the course of his conversation be- 
gan to talk on the tenure of land, grave- 
ly advancing the ancient idea, first ad- 
vanced and used by Joseph in Egypt, that 
all land should be taxed in accordance 
with its value. Attracted by this remark 
I walked over near where he was stand- 
ing and noticed in his lapel a peculiar 
button. 


“On asking him to let me see it, he 
would not allow me to take it in my 
hand, but holding the lapel in such posi- 
tion that I could get a clear view of it, I 
was amazed to see, in white, upon a red 
ground, the design of a cat, tail in air, 
back arched, and in an attitude of defi- 
ance; or, to use heraldic language, ‘a cat, 
rampant, regardant, tail displayed, em- 
bossed argent upon a field gules,’ 

“ ‘Now, what,’ thought I, ‘may that 
mean? when, on looking closer, I found 
inscribed as a motto, encircling the de- 
sign, the legend, ‘Have you seen it? 

‘Further converse with this young man 
developed the fact that this cat insignia 
oremblem was the distinguishing mark 
of those who were adherents to a faith 
preached by one Maguire of San Fran- 
ciseo, who first in this city started the 
cat cult. That the views on land and 
taxation held by this Maguire—who is, I 
believe, a disciple of one Henry George— 
ure held by a large and growing number 
of people, all of whom hold the cat in 
high esteem and reverence, Images and 
pictures of the animal are highly thought 
of by them, The sound the cat makes is 
frequently used by them in applauding a 
good point in a speaker's discourse, One 
of their favorite expressions when speak- 
ing of one who has joined their cult is to 
say, ‘He has seen the cat!’ But what I 
consider the strangest and most remark- 
able of the whole revival of this ancient 


homage to the feline race is the fact that 


minority among these people, and, fur- 
ther, that the man who first brought this 
cat cult prominently forward was named 
Maguire.” 

“Why, professor, what,” said I, ‘thas 
the name ‘Maguire’ of significance >?” 

“Very much, my friend, very much,” 
replied the old man. “The name Ma- 
guire is Irish, and meaus the son of the 
dog. Now, it has long been known as a 
fact among deep students of archwology 
and history that the lost tribes of Israel 
peopled the Iberian peninsula and the 
island of Ireland. As you will recollect, 
I before remarked to you the fact of the 
‘dog totem’ Jews of the time of Joseph, 
as distinguished from the ‘cat totem’ 
Jews of that time, Now, here isa ‘dog 
totem’ Jew, Mac-Guire—an Irishman, 
whose people have always held remark- 
able and peculiar views on land owner- 
ship—bringing up the cat cult again in 
these United States! 

“I tell you, sir, the coincidence is most 
remarkable, and, mark my words, my 
young friend, I may not live to see it, 
but if this cat cult grows, inculcating the 
remarkable views on land tenure which 
have always been in history its accom- 
paniment, I assure you this country will 
see a revolution such as it never yet hus 
encountered.” 

“Oh, rats!” said I; ‘this is your pessi- 
mistic philosophy again.” 

“Exactly,” sighed the old man. ‘Here 
is a new evidence of the spread of this 
ancient faith—‘rats!’ you say. Now, 
this is the highest form of respect you 
can pay in thecatcult. The rodent known 
as the rat is the natural food of this god- 
dess. Among this strange body of men, 
who, as I was telling you, are fast spread- 
ing their beliefs right here in our own 
city, you cannot go without hearing it 
frequently used. 

“ ‘Rats!’ You see yourself, sir, from 
your own use of it, that it is in the very 
air, Mark me, young man, study this 
subject. It is well worth while.” 

A, J. STEERS, 
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WHO JONATHAN H. ROWELL IS AND WHAT HE 
THINKS ABOUT THE FEDERAL ELECTION BILL 
—THE REPUBLICAN DISTRICTS ALL RIGHT, 
BUT THE DEMOCRATIC CITIES AND THB SOUTH 

- NEED REFORMING—WHY THE LODGE AUSTRA- 

LIAN BILL WAS REJECTED AND WHY MR. 

ROWELL THINKS THE SYSTEM WOULD NOT 

WORK-—THE SITUATION IN THE SENATE— 

ROGER Q. MILLS JUBILANT DESPITE THE 

ELECTION LAW—ANTI TARIFF SENTIMENT 

RAPIDLY STRENGTHENING—GOING TO READ 

THOMAS G. SHEARMAN'S FIGURES TO THE 

FARMERS — THAT PAYSON SINGLE TAX 

AMENDMENT UP AGAIN~THE INTERNATIONAL 

COPYRIGHT BILL. 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 7.—Jonathan 
H. Rowell of Bloomington, Il., said to 
be the real author of the federal election 
bill which has just passed the house and 
bears Mr. Lodge’s name, is fifty-seven 
years old, a lawyer by profession, and is 
serving his fourth term in congress. Be- 
sides being next after Mr. Lodge on the 
committee on the election of president, 
vice-president and representatives in con- 
gress, he is chairman of the committee 
which investigates and reports upon con- 
tested election cases. Coming with this 
authority, Mr. Rowell’s utterances have 
no mean significance. When the first 
Lodge bill, really an adaptation of the 
new Massachusetts ballot law based on 
the Australian system, was brought up it 
was, he says, already known that the 
democrats did not desire it and the 
southern republicans opposed it, saying 
that the mass of black voters were too 
ignorant to understand its requirements 
and would therefore become disqualified 
in the exercise of the franchise. They 
meant by that that the blacks would not 
know enough to go into asecret booth 
and properly mark their ballots. Hence, 
the suggestion of the Australian system 
was quickly rejected. Besides, it was 
contended, intimidation could be stopped 
by heavy penal enactments, and further it 
would not be necessary to go than to secure 
wu strictly correct account of the votes 


really cast, This, says Mr, Rowell, ia the 
cou 
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that grew the so-called Lodge bill just . 
passed by the house. 


1 asked Mr. Rowell if he was opposed 
to the Australian ballot system, to which | 
he replied that he was not, though he 
thought it was as yet but an experiment 
in this country and believed it should be 
sukjected toa longer test before it could 
be said with certainty to be adapted to 
our institutions; that many of the things 
which we have borrowed of others have 
been found to be unsuited to us, a fact 
which might have been foreseen from the 
changed circumstances; and that, any- 
way, our people are much more skillful 
in devising ways of getting around and 
outwitting the law than are other peo- 
ple, so that what elsewhere might serve | 
to make the ballot secret would utterly 
break down here. He spoke of various © 
devises for fraudulently marking the bal- 
lots, of ways of making the voter’s marks 
doubtful, and of other supposed short- 
comings, not a few of which, as I pointed 
out, were refuted by the election in 
Massachusetts under the Australian law 
a year ago. As for the other failings no 
compiaint has come from Great Britain 
and Ireland, Australia or Canada, where 
political feeling runs as high and as 
many selfish interests are involved as 
here. But Mr. Rowell admitted that he 
did not know much about the actual 
workings of the system, and especially 
of the experience of other peoples. How- 
ever, said he, elections are pretty fairly 
conducted in the rural districts and small 
towns in the north. The need for reform 
is in the large cities of the north and all 
through the south. Colonization, in- 
tinndation, repeating, ballot box stuffing 
and the making of false returns can be 
prevented by the use of deputy marshals 
and supervisors and by placing heavy | 
penalties on violations of the law. He | 
asserts that should the bill which has 
passed the house become law, the chief 
evils of intimidation and fraudulent 
counting will disappear and elections 
throughout the country be comparatively 
pure. y 


It will be noticed, perhaps, as some- 
what singular that, according to Mr. 
Rowell’s idea, reform is not required in 
those parts of the country which happen 
to be republican, but in the great cities 


_and the southern states where the vote 


is mainly democratic. 


As to how soon the Lodge bill will come 
up in the senate there can as yet be no. 
certainty. All depends on what Senator — 
Vest calls the ‘‘steering committee,” of © 
which Senator Edmunds is chairman, and 


which determines the order of business... 
Time for the debate on the tariff bill has —- 


not been set yet, and this may beso pro- 
tracted as to push the election bill over... 
into the short session next year. Or the 
tariff bill may be held and the election | 
bili brought forward. It is thought by — 

some of the shrewdest democrats that 
the tariff bill will be taken up first and 
passed. Then, in order to draw off at- 
tention from that issue, which otherwise 


is likely to prove awkward and trouble- — 


some if permitted to stand alone, the fed- 
eral election bill will be brought up with 
the hope of putting a large part, if not | 
the whole, of the democratic party on the © 
defensive. 
ate would not necessari!y call for a vote 
on the bill this session, Their eudeavor 
would be to rid themselves of the tariff 
issue upon which, if taken alone, they 
feel they must sustain serious losses in 
the fall campaign, and if they can suc- 
ceed in getting that question taken out 
of the contest, they are assured they can 
elect a majority to the next congress 
without resorting to the drastic and odi- 
ous method set down in the election bill. 


There is yet another plan of action, 
however, and it is quite within the possi- 
bilities of being carried out. Itia through 
the Chandler resolution amending the 
rules and departing from tradition by 
limiting debate—that is, by fixing the 
time for taking the vote on a question—- 
and by arming the chair with the 
power assumed by the present speaker of 
the house of counting all senators pres: 
ent, but not voting an constituting part of 

_ It in said that Senator Ingall 





But the majority in the sen- 
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gs declared himself unalterably opposed 
this change in the rules and that he 
asserted that such a method of procedure 
wonld never be adopted by the senate, 
but there cannot be any surety that any 
changes that are necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of the aims of the party will not be 
- made by republican senators, tradition to 
the contrary notwithstanding, just as 
there were great departures in the 
house this session, though there were 
‘no precedents in the history of that body 
for them. Should such changes in the 
ules of the senate be made business 
would be much hastened, debate would 
- be held within prescribed bounds, and the 
_ tariff bill and federal election bill could 
- be taken up and passed at whatever time 
the majority chose to fix. 

- Meanwhile the democrats in congress 
are growing more and more jubilant at 
the confusion of the republicans over the 

protection problem and the variety of 

opinions they are giving as to what 
Should be done with the McKinley bill. 
-From every point come in reports of 
_rapid progress of anti-tariff ideas, and 
ee trade is getting to be a familiar term 
in. private conversation. Roger Q. Mills 

is in capital spirits. He says the party is 

lar advanced on the position held two 

years ago and will make a splendid show- 

ng this fall. He believes the next house 

is pretty sure to be democratic, even in 

the face of a federal election law. He 
will shortly start for Missouri to make a 

few speeches, and he says he is going to 

read largely from Thomas G, Shearman’s 

figures on the growth of great fortunes 
and the menace of plutocracy to the 

‘farmers, who do not yet realize the real 

endency of things in this country. Mr. 
Mills, by the way, tells me with great 

tisfaction that Mr. Shearman has sub- 
scribed for 250,000 copies of his recent 
tariff speech. 

~ There has been a hitch in the confer- 

nce committee between the house and 
senate over the Payson amendment to 
the Columbus park, or as it is more fa. 

niliarly know here, the Rock creek park, 
li, The Payson amendment provides 
or the payment of part, if not the whole, 

yf the expense of purchasing land and 
aying outa million dollar park in the 
‘suburbs of Washington by the levying of 
special tax on the benefited lends in the 
vicinity. Word came to Mr. Payson that 
some lawyers on the committee doubted 
‘whether the principle embodied in the 
mendment would stand in the courts, to 
which the member from Illinois replied 
‘that those lawyers should get some 
‘elementary works and read them; that 
the principle was established beyond dis- 
pute, and that they could find decisions 

n the Illinois courts beariug on many 

phases of the principle; and that it was 
_Yrecognized, moreover, in pretty much all 
the other states. Nothing has been heard 

of the matter since, but it is evident that 
ere is much resistance to this provision 

n the bill, and there may be a renewed 
attempt to have it stricken out. This, 
however,would not be successful, and the 
bill will have to be accepted or rejected 

asit stands. As Mr. Payson says, the 

ill, should it become law, would furnish 

fine illustration of the single tax prin- 

‘iple, and might lead to much more im- 

‘tant and far-reaching results. 
The international copyright bill, which 
was beaten a few weeks ago in the house, 
as been slightly modified, and will be 
rought up again as soon as Mr, Reed 

gets ready to permit it. Though it is a 

‘epublican measure and has the earnest 

jupport of Mr. Butterworth, a rather 

ingular obstacle has been barring the 
way, until Mr, Butterworth’s patience is 
well nigh exhausted, and he threatens to 
jo some Vigorous protesting, Under the 

les of the house, immediately after the 
reading of the journal and the transac- 
ion of the preliminary business, if there 
| ho special order of business governing 
and none of the appropriation reports 
are ready—for they have the right of 
Nay=-the speaker announces the “morn- 
ing hour"~=that is, sixty minutes in which 
to hear reports of other committees as 


long to reach the committee on patents 
which has the copyright bill in charge, 
but just before that comes the committee 
on labor, which wants to report some- 
thing to which the speaker is opposed, 
and it is said he has each day managed 
to have a “special order’ or an appropria- 
tion report to cut off the morning hour, 
This has effectually checked the labor com- 
mittee, but it has also stopped Mr. But- 
terworth and his patent committee short, 
and the member from Ohio says he will 
make an open fight if the speaker does 
not desist or find some other way of sup- 
pressing the committee on labor, 

The present copyright bill, which was 
introduced by Mr. Simonds of Connec- 
ticut, and the report accompanying 
which was also drawn by him, declares 
that any foreign “author, inventor, de- 
signer or proprietor of any book, map, 
chart, dramatic or musical composition, 
engraving, cut, print, or photograph or 
negative thereof, or of a painting, draw- 
ing, chromo, statue, statuary and of 
models or designs intended to be perfected 
as works of the fine arts, and the execu- 
tors, administrators and assigns of any 
such persons” may secure a copyright 
the same as is now granted to our own 
citizens, Two copies of such “copyright 
book, map, chart, dramatic or musical 
composition, engraving, chromo, cut, 
print, or photograph, or in case of a paint- 
ing, drawing, statue, statuary, model or 
design for a work of the fine arts, a photo- 
graph of the same,” shall be sent to the 
librarian of congress. <A bad feature of 
the bill requires that the two copies of a 
book to be delivered to the librarian of 
congress “shall be printed from type set 
within the limits of the United States, or 
from plates made therefrom,” and de- 
clares that during the existence of such 
copyright the importation ‘‘of any book 
so copyrighted, or any edition or editions 
thereof, or any plates of the same not 
made from type set within the limits of 
the United States” shall be prohibited, 
save in such cases as the present law ex- 
empts and except in the case of persons 
importing for use and not for sale 
not more than twocopies at any onetime, 
This provision embodies the protective 
idea and is intended for the “protection” 
of the American publishers, presumably 
against the ‘“‘pauper” publishers of Europe. 
In the case of books in foreign languages, 
of which only translations in English are 
copyrighted, the prohibition of importa- 
tion applies only to the translations. The 
concluding section provides that the act 
shall apply to the citizens of such nations 
asextend like benefits to our citizens, 
but this means little, as it is said most, if 
not all, of the European nations havea 
standing provision in their laws by which 
their copyright privileges will at once be 
extended to American citizens upon the 
eranting of like privileges tothem, Mr, 
Simonds says a number of members who 
voted against the other bill have stated 
that they would vote for this, and as the 
vote before was close he is confident that 
this bill will pass. HENRY GEORGE, JR, 


ENGLISH POLITICS, 


& GLIMPSE FROM ACROSS TRE CHANNEL~—TORY 
DISSENSIONS—IMPOSSIBLE THAT THE GOV- 
ERNMENT SHALL LONG BOLD TOGETRER— 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS COMMITS THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL TO AN IMVORTANT MOVE, 


*MoONEYREA, County Down, Ireland, 
June ¥8,—I am writing to-day far re- 
mote from the ordinary channels of in- 
formation, By walking four miles last 
evening I was able to see a newspaper 
and so to learn of the fresh disaster which 
has overtaken this most miserable pov- 


ernment, but I have had no letters for a 


week, and therefore I am without that 
cream of political gossip which well in- 
formed correspondents are able to com- 
press into single sentences or even post- 
scripts. But the information to hand is 
enough, This ‘‘government of all the 
noodles,” as the London Star has aptly 
named it, is rushing rapidly to its well 
merited doom, Readers of THESTANDARD 
will remember that Mr, George, in So- 
cial Problems," declaves his belief in 


sympathy and self-sacrifice as stronger 
forces than self-interest, In this age it 
was hard to believe that, but John Stuart 


Mill had said years before a very similar 
thing. ‘One person with a conviction,” 
he remarked, “is worth a hundred with 
only interests.” On our side in the disaster 
which has overtaken the English govern- 
ment, we have a magnificent illustration 
of the truth which both of those far-see- 
ing men saw and proclaimed, and social 
reformers may take heart of grace and 
press on “untiring in the holy fight.” 

As I pointed out quite recently, the 
government was in effect a group of con- 
spirators plotting how they could best 
serve certain powerful interests, the 
landed interest and the liquor interest. 
And I even went so far as to say that 
these interests, together with the church 
interest, being powerful and well organ- 
ized, might well be expected to defeat 
the disorganized masses. But the truth 
is otherwise. Men with convictions have 
proved too strong for the conspirators, 
The land purchase bill has been with- 
drawn or suspended, andthe machinery 
for its revival next session is by no means 
yet invented. And now the licensing 
clauses—or the arrangements for the en- 
dowment of the publicans—have also had 
to be abandoned. My readers will re- 
member that in dealing with the budget 
bill, some little time ago, I drew attention 
to an amendment which was accepted by 
the government to the effect that the 
money which was therein set apart for 
the extinction of licenses should be used 
in a@ manner to be determined by a bill 
passed in this sessien of parliament. 

Well, the provisions for dealing with 
this money having been dropped from 
the local taxation bill—the government 
proposed to set aside the money provided 
by the budget witha view to its being 
dealt with by future legislation. The 
other night, however, Mr. Healy drew 
the attention of Mr. Speaker to the fact 
that this was not in accordance with the 
express terms ‘“‘in the present session,” 
and so Mr. Speaker was compelled to tell 
the government that they could do noth- 
ing but observe the strict letter of the 
law, and in the end Mr. W. H. Smith 
withdrew the whole of the licensing pro- 
posals, Asthe right honorable gentle- 
man concluded his humiliating statement 
the publicans rolled up the tloor of the 
house three huge rollers seven feet in 
diameter. These rollers contained a 
petition in favor of the proposals. The 
house was convulsed with laughter, and 
in scorn and contempt the thing was 
trundled out of the house. 

While the government was thus wrig- 
gling it had to sustain another attack. 
Mr, Caine, the liberal unionist member 
for Barrow, who, as a temperance ad. 
vocate, is well known all over the civil- 
ized world, announced that he could no 
lonyer support the government. Mr. 
Caine has been a very determined op- 
ponent of home rule, but he has been un- 
able to regard the licensing proposuls of 
the government as in fuvor of temper- 
ance, and so he has been driven into op- 
position. And the result we see in the 
fact that (unless some serious change has 
taken place since I last saw a newspaper) 
there are now three candidates for Bar- 
row—Mr, Caine, who has resigned and 
seeks re-election; a Mr. Duncan, who 
stands asa home ruler, and Mr, Wain- 
wright, an out and out tory. If these 
three go to the poll, the chances are that 
the tory will win, but it is to be hoped 
that the Gladstonians will not be too ex- 
acting with Mr, Caine, and that they may 
find it possible to withdraw their candi- 
date in his favor, even though he should 
not be able to go quite all the way in the 
matter of home rule, 

The action of Mr, Caine is most impor- 
tant in view of the evidence it affords of 
the growing weakness of the unionist 
party, Itis going to pieces rapidly, and 
much as my prediction that we shall 
have an election in the autumn has been 
scorned, I sti’ & . that such an event 
would not surprise me, The talk now is 
all about the reconstruction of the cabi- 
net, Lord Salisbury, they say, wishes 
Lord Hartington to become prime minis- 
ter, Onthe other hand Lord Randolph 
Churchill has to be reckoned with, Bual- 


four and Goschen have no love for cach 
other, and they agree only ia their hatred 


































































































































































































































































































of Randolph. But Randolph is able to 
say, “I told you so!” The government 
has persistently discarded his advice and 
kept him out in the cold, but now we may 
expect the tory party to say that Church- 
ill is their man. If these dissensions have 
any vitality they will surely result in a 
general disruption and the party knows 
—what all parties know—that when there 
is a row in the house, the sooner the 
house is reconstituted the better for all 
concerned, and for this reason I believe 
that we may look for an early appeal to 
the constituencies, a 

I have been anxious to send you some 
observations upon the condition of af- 
fairs here in the north of Ireland, but I 
find thatI am not yet equal to long sus-— 
tained effort, and therefore I must ask 
you to be content with such brief and 
sketchy letters as I am able to write. — 
Before I close this letter, however, I may 
mention that the house of commons com- 
mittee which has been considering the 
betterment principle has reported against - 
it, preferring the recoupment principle— 
that is, buying and selling again. It was 
a tory committee, and prefers, of course, 
the old way. But Iam disposed to think 
that the report, in bringing the two 
methods into close comparison, will, 
serve our ends very well. 

Our old friend, Mr. Saunders, of the 
London county council, did a good thing . 
at the last meeting of that body. He. 
moved the following resolution: 

That the valuation department be in- 
structed to appeal against assessments which, 
in the words of the act, are below “the an- 
nual rent which a tenant might reasonably | 
be expected, taking one year with another, 
to pay for an hereditament;” the cases se- 
lected for appeal to be submitted for the ap-. 
proval of the deputy chairman. 

He pointed out that in many cases 
property was assessed at very much © 
less than its proper value, and the coun- 
cil would do well to take some action in. 
the matter, For instance, there was in 
the locality in which he resided a man- 
sion surrounded by sixty-six acres, the 
property of a millionaire; and the land, 
although of the value of £2,000 per acre, 
was only rated at £4 per acre, while the 
small plots of land occupied by middle 
class rate payers in the same locality | 
were rated at from £60 to £10¢ per acre. ~ 
The millionaire paid two-tifths per cent — 
on the value while the ordinary middle 
class rate payer paid 444 per cent on ‘his 
residential property. At present the in- 
vidious task of complaining to the au- 
thorities was thrown upon the public. 
He contended that the council, being di- 
rectly interested in the just assessment 
of all property in the metropolis, would 
be justified in taking the action which he 
proposed, If it were not done at once 
there would be no further opportunity 
fur five years. Lord Monkswell seconded | 
the motion, which, upon a division being — 
taken, was carried by 62 votes against 
38, 

It is in this way that the most effective . 


work is done, and we may be sure that 
the next general election, whatever may | 
be the fate of home rule, will be rich in’ 
reward for those who have toiled so long. 
to redress the great fundamental wrong, 
Haron RYLerr, © 


AH, CRUEL, CRUEL! 
New York Evening Post, 

The Sun has scored another Butler victo 
in its opposition to Pattison’s nomination, - 

The Sun has staked its re; utation as the 
far-sighted, keen-witted, unstuffed prophet 
of the democracy, on Senator Wallace, and . 
it has failed, ith republicans deserting — 
Delamater and democrats supporting Patti- 
son, Pennsylvania must seem to the Sun tobe 
hopelessly tainted with mugwumpism in all 
its hidecusness, We hesitate to disturb the. 
editor of the San until the edge of this new 
sorrow is dulled a little, but we hope we are 
not intruding ia offering to hin this expre 
sion of our deep sympathy and distinguished 
consideration, ee 

THEY HAVE A GOOD THING OF IT 
BL. Paul Globe, . ee 

There is no city in America and> 


v08sibly 
none in the o!d world outside of London and 
Paris where corporation or individuals a 
to be found who derive so much weulth fr 
the owvership of laud as in New York, 


DOES THE PATRIOT MBEAN ITS LA! 
Harrisburg Patriot, : 
Harrisburg basn’t grown inuch durigg the 


ast ten years it is true, But then it 
e remembered that enough of the ri 


| of people baven’t died, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 
About July 15 the water supply of this 
city is to be largely increased, and our 
yeaders ought to be prepared for it. It 
will be wise, when the water is expected, 
to turn off the cellar faucets on the pipes 
leading to the various floors, and then 
turn them on by degrees, so as to let the 
pipes fill gradually. By this means it 
will be ascertained whether the pipes— 
especially those leading to the upper 
floors—are in good condition, and thus 
the flooding of the house may be averted. 
Besides, the force of water may be so 
great that 1t will not be necessary to have 
the celiar faucets turned on full, and it 
may save bursting the pipes if they hap- 
pen to be old, or have been gnawed by 
rats or mice. Take proper precautions, 
anyhow, and save the anguish of spirit 


which always comes with a flooded floor, 












































































According to the New York Press, men 
whose names commenced with ‘*M” have 
been the prime movers in matters re- 
lating to the tariff. In 1828 it was Mal- 
lory of Vermont who championed the 
tariff bill and carried it through; in 1858 
it was Morri!l who stepped into Mallory’s 
shoes. During President Cleveland's term 
it was Morrison of Illinois and Mills of 
Texas who championed the free trade side 
of the question. This year it is McKinley 
who stands in Morrill’s place. Really, it 
is a coincidence. And when the people 
get another chance at the protective con- 


gressional advocates they will add 
another ““M,” ‘‘Mud,” to the list. 
* *+ 


Governor Hill’s presidential boomlet, 
which came into being at the Delmonico 
dinner to Chris. Buckley of California 
two weeks ago, has found its way into 
Mr. Harrison's state of Indiana, whither 
it was tenderly carried by General Sickles 
and one R. R. Soper. By the way, the 
general aiso carried with him a wreath, 
to be placed, in the name of Tammany 
hall, on the late Mr. Henricks’s tomb, 
Let us hope that this is not a coincidence, 
and that both the wreath and boomlet 
are to fade together. 

*¥ * * 

RUTHERFORD, N. J.—There is a movemrat 
on foot bere to bond this borough for money 
to macadamize the streets. I hold that as 
the lots fronting on or immediately adjacent 
to the improved streets receive nearly if not 
quite all of the benefits in dollars and cents, 
they shou'd pay the whole cost, and that by 
the time the bonds reach maturity the work 
will have to be done all over again and fresh 
bonds issued to- meet the expense. Please 
enlighten me ou this bonding question. Is it 
a good thing or a bad one, and how! 

: FRANK MCLEEs, 

Our correspondent is entirely right. 
The whole people must pay the bonds 
when due, while the land owners get the 
whole benefit. Under the single tax: the 
land owners would pay the cost of all 
‘such improvements to the extent that 
they benefited by them. Those near 
would pay more, those further away 

— would pay less, but altogether they would 
pay it all, 


x + 
Moved to desperation by their suffer- 
ings, some of the striking cloak makers 
eee: “started an incinient riot last Thursday. 
~ A man was shot and the police dispersed 
~ the mob, arresting several of the leaders, 
To add to the misery of the strikers, their 
rents are due and dispossess notices are 
being served right and left, so that now 
hundreds of them are not only hungry, 

but houseless, 

* * 
This isa queer world, The wives and 
children of these cloak inakers are crying 
for food, yet last week one hundred 
thousand pounds of bluetish were towed 
away from fulton market to Barren 
— fsland and dumped there for fertilizing 
~ purposes, The fish couldn’t be sold at a 
ae praii so the dealers preferred a total 

aoe * %* * 
Many good hearted people have been 
much shocked at this instance of wanton 
~ destruction of food, They seem to think 
— jt nothing short of sacrilege, Yet it is 
~-athing that happens every day, There 
iw a trust in nearly every kind of food 
that comes into this city, and the object 
Of these trusts is to keep the price of 




























at a railroad station. 






























food at a “profitable” figure. They do 
not hesitate to destroy food in order to 
keep up prices. They will not let people 
have it, they prefer to throw it into the 
bay, or do as the fish trust did, hire a tug 
to take it where our poor people cannot 


reach it. 
%* + * 


It is presumed that the people of this 
city do not know the prices these trusts 
pay for the various articles of food they 
sell to us. If they did, they would under- 
stand how the trusts can afford to in- 
dulge in such wholesale destruction as is 
instanced in the case of these fifty tons 
of bluefish. Twe instances will suffice: 
Milk can be bought by the quart within 
eighty miles of New York city for less 
than three cents a quart. The milk trust 
pays less than two cents for it, delivered 
The consumer who 
buys by the quart in this city has to pay 
from six cents—for a poor quality of 
milk—to eight cents. There is between 
three and four hundred per cent profit. 
A chicken can be bought within four 
hours’ rail of this city for twenty-five 
cents. Wholesale dealers can buy them 
for much less. Yetachicken of the same 
weight costs a dollar and over in this 
city—four hundred per cent profit, Who 
swallows up the larger part of this 
profit? It will not do to say that this 
price to retail consumers is caused by the 
high rates of transportation, though 
they charge enough, we all know; yet 
the railroads wiil bring a ten-gallon 
can of milk to this city for twenty cents, 
or two cents a gallon, or a half cent a 
quart, and it is reasonable to presume 
that the transpcrtation charge on a 
chicken is at the same rate. So that the 
transportation and original cost on a 
quart of milk is, at the outside, two and 
a half eents, and on the chicken we have 
spoken of, thirty-one and one-fourth 
cents. The balance of the charge to the 
consumers—where does it go? <A thor- 
ough examination into this question by 
our good-hearted people might bring out 
facts that would shock them more than 
the destruction of the 100,000 pounds of 


bluefisn has done, 
* * * 


Franz Wentilandt and his wife of Hobo- 
ken took their little baby last Thursday 
and went down tothe North river and 
jumped in, The man and his wife wanted 
to die, and they succeeded in drowning 
themselves. The baby had no choice in 
the matter, Wentlandt was, so the papers 
tell us, a talented man and well connected 
in Germany. He had had for a time work 
enough to secure his loved ones and him- 
self from privation, but the day came 
when there was no work for him to do, 
Finally the rent was overdue and starva- 
tion stared them in the face, and they re- 
solved to quit this world; and they took 
their little baby with them because prob- 
ably they did not wish it to battle against 
conditions which had been too much for 


them. 
x * 


The principle of protection does not apply 
to works of art. They should be permitted 
to come io free for the instruction and benefit 
of the whole people.—[Mail and Express, 
June 17%. 


Of course it doesn’t. There is no art 
trust or even combine to apply it by “see- 
ing” the members, 

x *& * 

Before the republican lovers of the 
colored man go any further in their pro- 
testations of affection for him they will 
have to cork up, gag, or otherwise silence 
Thomas W. Swaim of Atco, N. J. The 
Philadelphia Record the other day 
printed a letter of his which, if he writes 
any more such letters, will leave an im- 
pression on such of the public mind as is 
unbiased that the republican party, to 
siy the least, lacks sincerity toward the 
colored peaple, Mr. Swaim’s letter is on 
the ‘national election bill,” which, as 
our readers know, has for its object such 
w proper supervision of congressional 
elections as will insure a republican ma- 
jority in the house until the tide of pub- 
lic opinion rises high enough to drown 
that party out, Mr, Swaimafter re- 
marking that he is the son of a slave who 
has lived but a short time in the north— 
asserts that “the southern negro has 

more privileges and advantages than hia 
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northern brother of the same _ race.” 
“Though,” says he, ‘I have used my ut- 
most endeavor to avail myself of the 
‘equal rights’ so boastingly mentioned by 
the ‘friends of the necro’ in the north, I 
am debarred from the work shops, from 
the counting rooms, from official posi- 
tions, or from any occupation I may seek, 
except that which requires me to wear 
the white apron badge of cook, or waiter, 
or as a hod carrier, I must seek only 
the positions least remunerative if not 


the most menial.” 
x + * é 


Mr. Swaim finds that, even in the city 
of brotherly love, prejudice against the 
negro has crowded them together like 
hogs in a pen, and he ventures to assert 
that there is not a spot south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line where the negro is in so 
much misery, or faces such squalid pov- 
erty, as the poor denizens of Lombard 
street and the other miserable quarters 
in Philadelphia in which he has been 
compelled on account of his color to re- 
side. Mr. Swaim continues: 

The south has done, and is still doing, more 
for the negro than many suppose. Negroes 
have been sent from the south to the United 
States senate, to the lower huuse of congress, 
tc-the state legislature, and they have held 
minor positions, but I have yet to hear of a 
“black congressman” from the republican 
north—a single negro that has ever been 
considered good enough to hold the position 
of postmaster or any other position that re- 
quires an ounce of brain work. 

He thinks it is well enough to live in 
the north and talk of negro domination 
in the south; ‘but where,” he asks, ‘‘is 
the northern town, county, city or state 
that will swallow the same medicine?” 
Mr. Swaim thinks that the prejudice 
against ‘the colored man is so strong in 
the north that he can never be anything 
but a ‘nigger,’ and that the maudlin 
sympathy so freely expressed for the 
‘rights of the negro’ down south can be 
better extended in the north.” 

* % 4 

Regarding the “outrages” on the negro 
in the south, of which we hear so much 
near election time, Mr. Swaim says: 

Equally as many ‘“‘outra;es” are committed 
in the city of Philadelphia in one week asin 
the whole state of Virginia in one year, vet 
nc congressional committee investigates; and 
but for the ‘‘rum” dealt out to the ignorant of 
both races on election days und other times, 
the “outrages” in the south would be seldom 
heard of, 

He says that the salvation of the negro, 
north and south, is for him to do his own 
thinking; and that when they, like the 
whites, learn to divide on party lines they 
will be more respected. 

x % * 

Mr. Swaim does not approve Mr. 
Lodge's bill, or, as he calls it, ‘the force 
bill.” He says it will retard the progress 
of the negro race, and he speaks thus in 
condemnation of it: 

It is nearly thirty years since the war be- 
gan. The maj rity of the old slaves have 
gone to their quiet home. A negro who can 
even remember slavery must be about thirty- 
tive years old. To have worked in a field 
under a mister he must be close to fifty years 
old. Time and education is healing preju- 
dices, and the two races in the south ure 
drawing nearer together, but this “‘lirebrand” 
ubout to be cast in the r midst by the fanatics 
at Washington will open wounds and result 
in the downfall of the negro in the end; for 
should there be a general revolution the 
whites of the north and south would both 
unite against him. The strong prejudice 
right here in the north is alone sufficient 
proof of my claim. Every blow struck at 
the whites of the south means two blows on 
the shoulders of the innce2-nt and industrious 
negroes, who ask nothing more than the priv- 
ilege accorded every American, whether he 
be native or adopted; and if he must fill the 
menial positions he should at least be assisted 
to heal prejudice instead of increasing it, 

The facts as stated by Mr, Swaim will be 
of interest, not only tothe colored peo- 
ple, but to our citizens generally, 

x * # 


Reading the last paragraph of Mp, 
Swaim's letter, printed above, brings to 
mind an incident at the dinner given to 
Mr, George at the Metropolitan hotel 
prior to his departure for Australia, The 
dinner was ended and the speaking had 
begun, The Rev, Dr, Lyman Abbott, 
Wheeler Hl, Peckham and John De Witt 
Warner had spoken and bidden the part. 
ing guest good speed, Then came William 
Lioyd Garrison, The speaking up to that 
point had moved Gaston Protia, a gand 
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member of the Manhattan single tax 
club; but the announcement of the name 
and the appearance of the son of the 
Liberator roused in Mr. Protin remem- 
brances that would not down. As he 
listened to Mr, Garrison tears welled to his 
eyes, not. because of what was being said, 
but because they brought before him the 
noble acts of the illustrious father. The 
waiters on the occasion of this dinner 
were all negroes. Protin looked around 
upon them, and, evidently, did not think 
they manifested the interest he thought 
they should when looking upon the 
speaker. Turning to his neighbor, Protin 
said: “These waiters do not appear to 
know who itis that is speaking.” Then 
calling one of them to him, he said, im- 
pressively, pointing to Mr. Garrison: 

“Do you know who that gentleman is — 
that is speaking ?” 
“No, sah,” answered the waiter. 


Turning to his neighbor, Mr. Protin ae 


said, “I thought so.” And then, turning 
again to the waiter, he said, almost sol- 
emnly: 

“That is William Lloyd Garrison.” 

The waiter, without raising his head, 
again responded, ‘Yes, sah.” 

Protin looked up, surprised, He had 
expected an entirely different response. | 
But thinking the man had had a lapse of 
memory, he said to him, slowly and 
distinctly, “Did you never hear of Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison ?” 

The waiter answered, ‘No, sah.” 

+ + + 

To say that Protin was crushed is put- 
ting it very mildly, For the remainder | 
of the evening he devoted himself to ex- 
plaining to all in his vicinity how un- 
crateful the people have always been 
toward those who have devoted their 
lives to their interests. Some of his 
language was emphatic—too emphatic to 
appear in print—but it bears out the 
point made by Mr. Swaim, which is that 
the vast majority of negroes haven't the 
slightest idea of what slavery was in the 
south, though they may realize—that is, 
some of them may—the conditions which 
make slaves of both white and black in 
these days, when there is supposed to be 
no slavery in the United States, 


+ xX & 

The Binghamton international cigar 
makers have sent out a circular to their 
craft notifying them that rollers and 
bunch makers—numbcring three thou- 
sand—are on strike against a reduction 
of wages. The correspondent who sends 
the circular to us asks that we ‘will 
assist them in appealing to the public— | 
assistance which has been denied them 
by the local press ” The STANDARD gladly 
does so. It knows what must be the 
desperate condition of the Binghamton 
cigar makers, because it knows what 
their condition is in New York city, not- 
withstanding that ar the last international 
convention, held in this city, it was | 
thought by the leaders that they had | 
legislated so as todo away with all the 
terrors involved in astrike, The condi- 
tion of the cigar makers of this country 
grows worse year by year, and will con- 
tinue to do so until their present leaders 
are changed, and their places taken by 
men who are not wedded to the idea that 


“protection and trades unions make 
wages high.” Meantime, the cigar, 


makers, and especially the Binghamton 


cigar maker, should get all the help pos- 
sible, 
ie & 


It is a claim often put forward that sine 
gle tax m2n love and always tell the 
truth, There are those who do not be- 
lieve it; but we have now proof so strong 
that from this time forward disbelievers 
will be silenced, George Simon of the 
Manhattan single tax club went fishing 
on the Fourth of July, When asked on 
the following evening what luck he had 
had, he said, bravely and without a 
iremor, that he didn’t even get a nibble, 
Not only that, He even raid he lost bis 
hooks and line, Now then, disbelievers 
inthe claims for truthfulness made by 
single tax men, hide your diminished 
heads, 





a —_ 


HE GAVE IT COURAGE, 
Pendleton East Oregonian, a 
Cleveland’s pre-emineuce to-day is due toa 
one singie thing; he infused a saving, MAINE 
and revivifying moral courage into the den 
agratic party, : 











“A COMPREMENSIVE 


~~ 


FORCE BILL IS. 


REVIEW OF ITS PROVI- 
SIONS—IT WILL COMPLICATE ELECTIONS AND 
EMPLOY AN ARMY OF REPUBLICAN PARTI- 


SANS, 

New York Times. 

The fed: ra' elections bill,or,asitis very prop 
_ erly called, the Force bill, which has passed 
the house of representatives, covers, in print, 
seventy-two and one-half pages of twenty- 
five lines each. Set in ordinary nonpareil 

spe, 1b would about fill nine columns of the 
Times, Its title is ‘‘A bill to amend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United 
Sta'es and to provide for the more efficient 
enforcement of such laws, and for other pur- 
poses.” It charges the chief supervisors of 
elections now in office, and such chief suver- 
visors of e'eciions as may hereafter be ap- 
pointed, with the supervision of elections at 
which representatives or delegates in con- 
gress are voted for, with the enforcement of 
the national election laws. and with the pre- 
vention of frauds and irregularities in natur- 
aliz ‘tion. 

Supervisions such as is contemplated by 
the bill will not be had uniformly over the 
country if the bill becomes a law, but only 
where petitioned for. The provision is that 
in anv city or town having over 20,000 in- 
hubitants or more, or in any congressional 
district no part of which is within any town 
or city having 20000 inhabitants or more, 
federal supervision of a congressional elec- 
tion may be had when petitioned for by 100 
persons claiming to be qualified voters, and 
that in any one er more counties or parishes 
forming a part of a congressional district, 
supervision may be had when petitioned for 
by fifty voters, Toe petitions are ia every 
case to be addressed to the chief supervisor 
of elections of the district which the peti- 
tioners live in. 

When supervision is ordered it will extend 
to every registration, every revision of regis- 
tration, every antecedent or subsequent act 
connected “ith registrati‘n, every plan of 
ascertaining who may be leval voters, and 
afterward to the election itself. 

The chief supervisor, upon receiving a pe- 
tition sueb asis referred to above, will ask 
‘the circuit court to appoint such a number of 
‘supervisors as he may determine will be 
needed properly to fill all of the election dis- 
tricts withia his jurisdiction and all vacan. 


WHAT THE 


~~ cies which may occur, but the number which 


- “the court shall appoint sball not be less than 


double the whewle number which the city or 
town, the county or parish, or the entire dis- 
trict, as the case muy be, is entitled. 

To each voting place the chief supervisor 


is to assign three supervisors, bui two of 


whom shali be of the same political party, 
and but two of the three shall be required to 
-perform any duts prior to election day. 

The cbief supervisor may at any time trans- 
fer anv sunervisor from service in one elee- 
‘tion district to another in the same town or 
to any other district within the congressieual 
district, apd, upou any other than e'ection 
or registration day, may transfer any super 
visor to anv other duty authorized by the 
laws of the United States, 

The term of cflice for supervisors is to run 
for two months from and after election, but 
they will receive pay only when actually 
employed. They are to be subject to the ib- 
structions, directions and details of the chief 
supervisor, and are to perform the duties 
how imposed upon such officers in cities anu 

towns having 20,000 inhabitants or more, 

save Where such duties are specifically lim- 
ited to cities or towns having designated 
populations, In addition, they are author- 
‘ized: 

1. To attend all registrations and revisions 
-of the same. 

2, ‘To chatlence the right of any person to 
YTegister and the right of any person regis 
tere | to continue registered and tv require 


\ the offleer bhavipg control of the registry 


a 


book to mark the name of the person chal- 
lene ed. 

3. to inspect the lists of voters in cases 
Where registration is not required to be made 
personally, and all papers pertaining there- 
to, and to make ful copes of such lists and 
of all papers relating thereto, - 

4. To attend wherever electors personally 
appear for registration and to keep full 
record of all proceedings and ba present at 
vil places where elections are holding and 
Votes are counting, 

5, To inspect and hold under strict scrutiny 
all registry books, check lists, tallies, re- 
turns, and’ all other papers connected with 
registration or election, and to affix their sig- 
natures to every page of such papers, when- 
-ever they deem it necessary to do so, in such 
@manner as will enable them subsequently 
to detect and expose the wrongfulremoyal of 
any name or hames, 

6 To verify registration in cities having 
—§,000 oy more inbabitants by house-to-house 
anviass, 

%, To pass upon the qualifications of chal 
leuged voters, wheneve® state officers refuse 
fo do it, and in case the state officers refuse 
toreeeive the ballot of any person judged 
by the supervisors to be qualified to vote, the 
‘Upervisors are to receive such vote and put 


« it into the ballot box, making a record in cach 


. ease, 


8, To personally inspec. ballot boxes before 
polis are opened to see that they are empty, 
~% Tokeep poll lists of those voting, the list 

_ to be made when registration has oecurred 
by checking names of voters upon tbe regis: 
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tration bork; to keep record of votes rejected 
by local c flicers; to receive such rejected bal- 
lots as may be tendered them, and to care- 
fully mark and preserve them. 

10. To make, certify, and forward all state- 
ments, certificates, and returns provided for 
by law, and those called for by the chief 
supervisor. 

11. To make, in cities of 23,000 or more in- 
habitants, house to house canvasses when 
ordered so to do, and to return ful! lists of 
all the male inhabitants, with statement of 
the qualifications as a voter of each. 

12. To make in such cities, when ordered 
so to do, full lists of all naturalized persons 
and all the facts pertaining to the naturaliza- 
tion of each. 

13. To show voters into what boxes ballots 
for congressman shou'd be placed. 

14. To watch vaturalization and aid in pre-: 
venting fraud therein, and to have, at al 
times, free acress to all rooms where natural- 
ization is going on. This specification ap 
plies only to such “discreet or special super- 
visors” as may be selected for the duty in 
towns or cities having 20,000 or more inhabi. 
tants, but it may, in the discretion of the 
chief supervisors, apply in smaller places. 

Elaborate directions are given for the 
counting of votes. The votes are to be 
counted both by the local inspectors and by 
the federal sypervisors. Whben the two sets 
of cfficers agree an announcement of the re- 
suit isto be made. In the event of a dis- 
agreement the inspectors shall state that 
there has been a disagreemen', but that by 
their computation the result isso and so. A 
statement must then be made by the super- 
visors showing what they compute the result 
to be. 

No certificate nor return of the final result 
of the votes cast for congressman is to be 
made until the final count shall have been 
completed of all the ballots cast for every 
other officer, and if lecal inspectors find 
ballots for congressman iu other boxes than 
the one set apar: for congressman hallots 
they are to deliver them to the supervisors, 
who are to put them at once into an envel- 
ope, With a statement upon it showing whence 
the ballots came. 

When there is an excessive number of 
ballots for congressman in the baliot box, 
the box is to be well shaken up, after which 
as mauy ballots are to be drawn out as are 
excessive, a blindfolded supervisor and a 
blindfolded inspector alternating in withb- 
drawing the ballots, the whole performance 
to be public. 


The canvass of the votes completed, each 
setof officers is to make up its returns ac- 
cording to the law governing it. The super- 
visors will make up their returns in dupli- 
cate, forwarding one set of papers to the 
chief supervisor, the other to the clerk of the 
court. In preparing their returns the super- 
visurs are required to exercise great care 
aud to take many precautions to prevent 
subsequent attempts at fraud. Before send- 
ing off their returns they are to eompare all 
of their statements and certiticates with 
those prepared by the inspectors, and to note 
any differences which may appear. The re- 
turcus forwarded to the chief supervisor are 
immediately opened and tiled in bis office; 
the other set remains iu the office of the cir- 
cuit clerk, sealed, uutil it is called for by the 
proper canvassing board. 

To ntake provision for cases of failure upon 
the part of local officers to open poils it is 
ordered that whenever at any place polls 


are not opened within an hour of the time. 


when they should be op-ned the supervisors 
shall proceed to hold an elestion for con- 
gressmiap, conducting it in accordance with 
the state laws, except as to those respects in 
which the stute law is superseded by federal 
law. 

Iv is provided that on or before September 
1 of this year each chief supervisor must 
cause a judye of the circuit court within the 
jurisdiction of which his sphere of duty lies 
Lo be notified that it will be necessary for 
court tu be opened to consider matters per- 
taining to couyressional elections, and the 
court must be opened on or before O ‘tuber 1, 
and nust within ten days of its opening ap- 
point for cach state within the judicial dis- 
trict. three persons to be Known as the United 
Siates cunvassers of the congressional vote, 
within and for the state for which they are 
arpointed. They areto hold ¢ flice sa long 
as faithful and capable, und net) more than 
two sheil be of the same political party. 
They are to receive 815 a day while actually 
enzaged and > a day for their personal ex- 
penses, and may huve aclerk at $12 a day 
and expenses, 

These canvassers sre to convene November 
16, unless that day falls upen Sunday, in 
which ease they will convene one day later, 
They will canvass and tabulate the returns 
from the supervisors, and) the determination 
which they may arrive at as to each cougres- 
sional district shall be atv onee made public, 
and a declaration shall be made in tripheate, 
one to be filed with the chief supervisor, under 
whose direction the election was held, one to 
be forwarded to the person found to be 
elected, the third to be sent to the clerk of 
the house of representatives, 

When the person declared to be elected 
by the federal canvassers is not the person 
found to be elected by the state canvessers, 
the clerk of the house of representatives is 
required to place upen the roll of the house 
the pame of the person declared elected by 
the federal board, and is subjected to both 


fine and imprisonment if he neglects to do 
this. 

Supervisors in cities of 20,000 inhabitants 
are to draw pay not exceeding twelve days; 
in other places where there is a registration, 
the limit« f service is six days, and in places 
where there is no registration, the limit is 
three days, Remuneration is at the rate of 
$5 a day, except that in cities of 10,000 in- 
habitants or more, $10 shall be allowed for 
service election day. Every supervisor of 
election faithfully performing his duty shall 
be exempt from jury service for one year. 

Tue chief supervisor of the elections is al- 
lowed whatever number of deputy marshals 
he may call for, and at feast a third of those 
appointed must be selected from lists furn- 
ished the Watved States marsha! by the chief 
supervisor. Deputy marshals sre to be em 
pleved not exceeding eight days, at @5 aday. 

No person may be both chief supervisor 
and clerk or deputy clerk of the court, and 
whatever appointments are hereafter made 
to the cffices of chief supervisor, must be 
made by seclections from the circuit court 
commissioners. Once a chief supervisor, one 
continues to hold the office so long as he is 
faithful and capable. 

The chief supervisor is to be compensated 
as follows: For filing each paper, 10 cents; 
for affixing his scal, 20 cents; for entering of 
record, 15 cents per folio; for arranging and 
transmitting to congress, and for tabulating 
and transmitting: returns to the proper can- 
vassing board, 15 cents per folio; for copies 
of papers, 15 cents per folio. 

The chief supervisor is permitted to have a 
deputy chief supervisor and a chief clerk, 
who are to be appointed by the circuit court 
upon recommendation of the chief supervisor, 
and each is to be paid whatever sum may be 
agreed upon between himself and the chief 
supervisor. 

Provision is made for the prompt payment 
of ali accounts presented by chief super- 
visors, and it is provided that in case of dis- 
agreeinent between the government and the 
chief supervisor, resort may be had to court, 
wherein the cause must be promptly heard. 

When affidavit is furnisted that an error 
has been made by the federa! canvassers, 
the circuit court may order the canvassers to 
correct their error or to show cause why they 
should not change their returns. 

It is ordered that there shall bea label 
placed upon every hallot box designed for 
the reception of ballots fer congressman, 
and itis made the duty of state officers to 
point out, when asked to do so, where bal- 
lots for congressman shou'd be deposited. 
The box must be kept in plain sight of elec- 
tors, must be easy of access, and it may not 
be shifted ubout nor be carried out of the 
room in which the election is held until all 
votes for congressman have been counted 
and the statements and certificates provided 
for have been completed. 

Penalties are fixed for willful failure of 
(fficers, local or federal, to perform their 
duties and for the commission of fraud by 
them. Penalties are also fixed for viving, 
offering or receiving a bribe to or from elec- 
tors or officers in connection with either 
registration or election. 

Itis provided that whenever it is per- 
missible ina state where the secret ballot 
obtains, for a state or local officer to accom- 
pany a voter into a booth, 1b shall be the 
right and duty of one of tue supervisors of 
election to uccompany any such voter to 
such booth and to render such assistance as 
the voter may request of him. 

Sections 40 to 57, inclusive, are devoted to 
an enumeration of certain acts which shall 
be considered as constituting offenses pun- 
ishable in the courts of the United States. 
It is declared to bea felony: 

To practice intimidation, corruptien or 
fraud in connection With recistration or elec- 
tion, 

For a poll clerk to falsify his check list. 

For any inspector or other ¢ fiver of election 
to wilifully and knowingly reeeive an illegal 
vote or to refuse to receive a legal vote. 

To carefully make a false canvass of votes 
or to sign, publish, or deliver any false cer- 
tificate cr stutement of the result of aw ean- 
Vass. 

For any election officer to put into the bual- 
lot boy anv ballot which shall not have been 
offered by electors, to remove any ballot or 
to alter apy ballot. 

For any election officer to wilfully neglect 
to do his duty or to be cuilty of corrupt con- 
duet in connection with registration or the 
eleetion. 

For any election officer to steal, destroy, 
mutilate or falsify uny record, return or 
dvcument relating toa congressional election 
or to secrete the same, 

For any person not an officer to advise, 
procure or wbet the commission of any act 
mentioned in this last paragraph, 

For any person to make false siatemént 
concerning his qualifications to register or to 
yote, or to advise or induce any person to 
swear or affirm falsely as aforesaid. 

Fur any person to practise any fraud upon 
any elector, whereb” the said electors ballot 
may be altered or made null and void, 

To be guilty of disobedience to an order 
given by a supervisor of election in tho exe- 
cution of bis duty. 

To be guilty of any breach of the peace or 
disturbance whereby the repistraticn, clec- 
tion or canvass is hindered cr impeded, 


To steal, break, destroy oy remove any bal- 


Jot box from the custudy of the inspectors of 
the election, 
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For local cffl-ers or other persons charged 
with registration, election or canvass, to 
proceed when a majority of the toes! board 
is not present and concurring, and for any 
local «fficer to be absent without urgent ne- 
cessity, if, by reason of bis absence, less 
than w majority of all the inspecters are 
present. 

For any person to personate another in 
procuring naturalization, or to use false cer- 
tificate of citizenship, for the purpose of 
registering as a voter, or for any other pur- 
pose, or to make use of any certificate of 
citizenship which has been obtained through 
fraud. 

One of the most important parts of the bill 
is contained in secticn 382. This seetior pro- 
vides that sections 645. 645, 19*8, 2,017 to 
2,024 both inclusive, 2,027. 5521 and 5,523 of 
the revised statutes of the Uuited States, 
and each and every section of the revised 
statutes under title 34, “Civil Rights,” which 
came from the act of May 31, 1870, and all 
sections of title 26, ‘The Elective Franchise,” 
which came from the said act of Mav 31, 
1870, or from the act of February 28, 1871, 
suve such sections as are apecitically repeal- 
ed, are “each and every one of them” made a 
part of the act, their provisions referring and 
applying with the same force and effect as 
though specifically mentioned or referred to. 
Section 1,989 is one of the sections under title 
24, and it reads as follows: 

Section 1,989—TIt shall be lawful for the 
president of tie United States, or such per- 
son a8 he mav empower for that purpose, to 
employ such part of tte land or nuval forces 
of the Uaited States, or of the militia, as 
may be necessary tu aid inthe execution of 
judicial process, issued under uny of the pre- 
ceding provisions, or as shall be necessary 
to prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of the provisions of this title. 

Existing law provides that a supervisor of 
elections must be a resident of the district 
wherein he is to exercise the function of a 
supervisor. The section of the law contain- 
ing this provision is repealed by this act, for 
it contravenes the provision already referred 
to, by which a cbief supervisor muy change 
his subeardinates about in a congressional dis- 
trict without recurd to the snbordinate’s 
residence. 


A LETTER FROM W. B. SCOTT. 


HE DOESN'T THINK MUCH OF WHAT HE HAS 
SEEN OF COLORADO. 

It is three months now since W. B Scott, 
late of THR STANDARD, went west in search 
of health. A letter bas just been received 
from bim, which we print for the satisfac- 
tion of bis friends, who have not failed regu- 
larly to inquire after him. He seems to have 
found the healtb for which he was in search, 
and shows it ii the vigorous way in which he 
scolds so much as he has seen of the illimita- 
bie west. Here is his letter, dated Hardin, 
Colorado: 


At present writing I am out on a farm con- 
nected with a big cuttle ranch, some twenty- 
five mutes from Greeley. I bave passed the 
month and a half that I have devoted to 
Colorado mainly in and about this county— 
portiv in Greeley, partly out on ranches and 
partly following a rouuad-up. This latter ex- 
permence was decidedly unique, so far as I 
am concerned, from the rising at oa. m., 
eating meals cooked over a cow chip fire, 
wrestling with and brauding culves, herding 
horses and eattie, ete, on to the end of the 
chapter. As yet [ have not struck any of 
the scenic parts of the country, although the 
snow-capped Rockies are mi sight fi ty to 
eighty mies away. As for these plains, or 
prairies, rolling and breezy though they are, 
they muke one of the most God forsaken 
countries imapginuble. A few cottonwood 
trees along the balf dried or altogether dried 
up creeks and rivers are the only wood, 
while such crops as do prow anywhere are 
painfully dravged out of the earth by irriga- 
tion, As you get wway from the mountains 
the streams are irrigated to death, popula- 
tion disappears, and you can ride for twenty 
or thirty miles without passing a howe or a 
fence, Cactus plaunute, wild sauce brush, 
ereusewood, quantities of wild flowers, mis- 
eruble tough grass and occasionally aw suall 
patch of “natural hay” grass (as distin- 
euished from the alfalfa raised by irri- 
vation) partly cover the sandy ‘oil, leav- 
ing the rest bare for the wind, that blows: 
ceasciessly, to blow up into clouds of sand 
dust, If itweren’t for that wind what little 
wnimal life exists here would soon be nothing 
more than rattlesnukes and jack rabbits. As 
it is, one can live here. Ged help the one,” 
though, Jt has braced me up, however, and 
when I do Jeave fur some region where trees 
grow, and there is something to see, T wall 
ebjoy itall the more. Iv will be svuon, [ can 
tell you. Horseback riding comes eusy now, 


although this haying, especially thisheavy 


alfalfa haying, 
probably go to 
and also to the 
all probability, 


comes pretyhard, I shall 
the mountains of Calorada, | 
southern California region ip 
Remember me to everyone 


ee eg at Sine meee pie ame ero nee reer 


DON'T YOU BEE? 
Boston Glote. 

Alurge number of smuggled Vnglish sui 
of clothing have Jately been seized in New 
York. Tf the persons who attempted tos 
cure these smugealed garments had read th 
republican papers regularity they would hay 
known that they couldmt save a eent thyt 
wuy—becouuse the forgign seller pays the tar 


if duties, not the American buyer, 
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hieels'Op the great cigar question, 2, Protects protection, : 8, Defines free trade, 4 Explains tea trade, 5, Denounces he ! a ddleman, c 
tistics, 7, In repose, 8, Wishes to know why bis cigar arguments are not answered, 9 The finger of scoro, 10, Woe to the vanquished, — 


“VU Baplaias to his opponent that the interest of ations lies in their unity, | 43. On the land queation, 
eeigoodt 17, On liberty aad troadoa, 18; Deals with thesauer kraut German bugbear, 20 Peroration,| 


11, Qn the advantages of free trade, 12, Explains how this world was uever built on protectionist lines. 18, 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SOUTH AUSTRALIA'S LAND SYSTEM. 


378 HIBTORY—HOW CLOSELY IT APPROXIMATES 
TO ‘THE BINGLE TAX—WHEREIN IT DIFFERS 
-—A CRITICISM ON ME. GEORGE. 


‘Adelaite, Bouth Australia, Register, April 19. 
“When Mr. George landed in Australia six. 
weeks:.ago we referred to the special work 
which he had ‘accomplished as @ social re-' 
4ormer, and it is not necessary for us to deal | 
ith that phase of the subject again. In. 
coming to South Australia be comes to. 
‘ound that has been to a large extent pre-| 
jpared for the doctrines he preaches. For 
many: years. the subject of land tenure in its | 
economic and social aspects has been keenly | 
discussed in'this colony. Sixteen or seven- | 
en ‘years ago there was a party who. 
rongly advocated ‘the substitution of a 
stem of leasing for the present plan of | 
alienating land fromthe crown. Many ‘who | 
were fully alive ito the evils of land monop- | 
y, ‘and who recognized the social and econ- | 
Miic unsoundoess of private property jin | 
and, felt'that the substitution of a system | 
fileasing from the crown for ‘the existing | 
ethod would remove very few ot ‘the evils | 
scomplained of, and ‘would give rise ‘to many | 
ber evils quite:as ‘bad ‘or even worse. We | 
wveilbad .a pretty extensive experience iin | 
Australie, of the mischief that arises | 
en ithe ‘state attempts to discharge tthe | 
lunctions of a landlord :and enters into jper- | 
nal covenants with the tenants. A dis- | 
(turbing influence jis introduced into ‘politics; | 
‘jhowever ‘strict ‘the covenants of ithe | 
easeimay ‘be, ‘itiis almost certain that ithey | 
will not ibe ‘performed. In fact, the history ; 
f artificial.expedients ‘to check ‘dummyism | 
and iland :monopoly ‘has ‘been a history of | 
ailure:and evasion. Mr. ‘George’s proposal | 
‘appropriate ‘the ‘rental value of land ‘by | 
taxation came with :all ithe force of :a dis- | 
sovery. It-obviated the need for personal 
ovenants between the individual and the 
state. It could be: munaged as readily witb- | 
t parliamentary ‘or political ‘interference 
8 ithe collection of customs:duties or of ‘the | 
rates levied iby local governing ‘bodies. ‘The | 
question, of course, at once ‘arose, ‘how this | 
new method -of dealing with lund could be | 
brought into operation without ‘injustice ‘to | 
ny one, ‘and ‘without causing such 2 com- | 
lete upsetting of our social arrangements ‘us 
would, for ‘a ‘time ‘at least, be most disas- | 
nous. | 
‘'Qhisiis the one :aspect of ‘the problem to | 
hich ‘we ‘have repeutedly ‘directed ‘attention 
in ‘these columns. Weare not unmindful of 
ihe widespread ‘application of ithe principles | 
hich Mr. George enunciates. ‘They ‘are‘true | 
allover ‘tthe world. Qur:special object, ‘how- 
ever, hasbeen ‘to ‘bring them ‘as ‘speedily as 
ssible within ‘the range of practical politics | 
niSouth Australia. ‘This we ‘have endeav- | 
ored ito do, not ‘by :starting ‘a mere party 
cry for political purposes, not ‘by seeking ‘to | 
pander to class prejudices, ‘but iby stating | 
frankly and witbout reserve ‘the problem ‘to | 
Ibe:solved, and the :mode iby which jit could | 
‘solved jin ‘this colony. Fortunately ‘the 
circumstances.of the:country six ‘years ago | 
favored the adoption of the ‘first instalment | 
of reform. It:wuasmot:an easy task to: make 
‘jpersons.see ‘the vast difference | ‘between land | 
djproperty thats the result-of labor. Land | 
8:80: commonly regurded ‘as property that | 
7as.accepted ‘by most persons as .an:axiom | 
which admitted of no dispute that it:must in | 
alll respects ‘be treated on the same com- | 
mercial principles as are applied to :mer- | 
chandise:and other forms of personal jprop- | 
erty. Then, incredible .as it muy seem, iit 
Was ‘stoutly maintained that it was ima | 
possible to distinguish ‘between land und | 
ihe iimprovements made upon it. ‘There | 
was yet another difficulty to be overcome. | 
y persons when talking of land thought | 
of country ureas used for agricultural | 
or pastoral purvoser. It seemed ‘to ‘be ex: | 
ceedingly difficult for them to understand | 
that exacily the same economic and social ' 
principles ‘which applied to the five-bundred | 
cre farm applied:-also ‘to the township or city ; | 
allotment. ‘They did not:see that the owner- | 
ship of land jis always a monopoly, ‘bhatt | 
ethera man is the owner of u few feet or | 
of thousunds of acres it gives him the! 
ower to dictate the terms upon which its 
shal! beused iby others. Fortunately during | 
he land ‘boom of 1882 people began ‘to ee | 
‘tha ithe value-of Jand coula be distinguished | 
ithe value of its improvements, and that | 
‘hile the worth of the improvements dimin- | 
ed ithe value of the jand increased witb- | 
outany effort on the part of the owner. 
They saw that in‘a time-of speculative excite: | 
nt the value of. land. mounted up, not. 
rely‘as the result of the general enter: | 
prise of the community and the increase of 
opulation, but because of the future pros.’ 
‘that wasanticipated, The land owner | 
uly absorbed the profits of the past, but | 
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» Whe additional value given to. 
‘by the public works carried out at the. 


mibiio ‘ont also helped to enlighten the public. | 


ally, there was ample evidence, which 
‘the most shortsighted could not fail to eee 
th the land, apart from its improve 
berame as before, its ad 


fit were entitied ‘fo-clanm a larger retu 
‘use of it. In otber words, oe 
ecoupving bi 





| the result. of the expenditure of labor -and | 


‘capital in using it was-claimed by the owner, | 
and less was left-:as the reward of labor and. 
enterprise. Where the occupier was himself . 
the owner or had a long lease on favorable 
terms, he was not perhaps inclined to com-. 
plain. But conorete instances occurred which 
‘Showed that such a state of things must be. 
injurious in the long run. Two men were 
| engaged in the same business, with appar-. 
ently the same chances of success. The one. 
happened to have a lease of ‘his premises:at | 


£3 per week; the other could only secure his |. 


premises ata rental of £15 per week. The: 
one man made his business answer; the other | 
could ‘not, because bis rent swamped him. It: 
‘was manifest that such a state of ‘things 
could mot contribute to permanent (Pros- | 
perity. | 

It happened about the same time that the: 
public revenue was unequal to ‘the claims | 
‘made-upon it, and there was-a need for :ad-: 
ditional taxation. All sorts of expedients | 
were suggested, and ‘a property tax ‘based | 
oa the American and New Zealand models | | 
‘was actually proposed. The expediency of | 
‘taxing the unimproved value of land ‘at a) 
‘uniform rate ‘had frequently been suggested | 
iin these columns, :and ‘it was persistently ad- | 
vocated ‘by wus at this juncture on social | 
‘and economic grounds. At ‘first jit-encoun- | 
‘tered very strong opposition. It was:a work | 
of time ‘torremove many of ‘the ‘misconcep- | 
‘tions to which we ‘have referred; ‘but iin the | 
end they were overcome, ‘and ‘the present tax | 
of a ‘halfpenny jin the pound on ‘tthe unim- | 
proved value of Jand was carried. Unfor- 
tunately there ‘was ‘a considerable delay iin | 
issuing the regulations for giving effect to | 
ithe .act, and ithe first :assessment wes un- 
@oubtedly too high. ‘There was imuch talk cf | 
repealing ithe :act:and of :substituting a prop- | 
erty tax, and from ‘time ‘to time ‘this cry ‘has | 
been repeated; ‘but ‘there iis no doubt that ithe | 
principle: of ‘the land tax ismore ‘firmly estab- | 
lished jin:South Australia to-day than ever iit | | 
was. Attempts were :made, :and:will ibemade | 
‘gain, ‘to:undermine jit ‘by proposals for ex- 
empting land iunder a:certain value‘and for | 
imposing ‘a :progressive tax upon the owners 1 
‘Of ‘land :above ‘a certain value, ‘but jit iis mot | 
likely ‘they ‘will be:successful. ‘The next:step | 
‘was ‘to apply ‘the principle of taxing ouly ithe 
‘unimproved vzlue:of ithe ‘land to assessments | 
for local government purposes. Here again 
‘circumstances favored ithe jproposal. Ewen 
‘those who failed ‘to graspithe full:significance 
of ithe ‘idea could not help recognizing ‘the iin- 
justice of a system of local rating which 
‘taxed ‘the man ‘more ‘heavily in proportion ‘to. 
‘tthe improvements ‘he:made. If the owner of ; 
‘3.:8mall town allotment does mothing to it, 
ibut :allows jit ito remain unoccupied, :a ‘nui- | 
‘ance and an eyesore, ihe iis rated lightly. 
If ‘he puts wupia small.cottage and «aimake- 
‘shift fence ‘heiis rated more ‘heavily. If iby 
degrees ‘he improves ‘his ‘house, puts up:a lbet- 
iter fence and lays out:a ‘garden, ‘his rates are 
‘again raised. In short, ithe system is:a di- | 
rect; discouragement to improvements, Tn- | 
fortunately the bill for giving effect to the | 
ijproposed change hus wot yet ‘become Jaw, | 
‘but there jis reason ito ‘hope that it:wil!!l ibe 
jpassed during the ccming ‘session. 

It as not pretended that these two reforms 
‘are:more ithan:a partial ‘solution of ithe land 
problem. ‘The question -arises, what: ‘is to ibe | | 
‘doneinext? And we venture ito-say jit is very | 
desirable that upon this point there :should be | 
moimistake. ‘The -cause:of land nationaliza- 
‘tion jhas suffered more from ithe thoughtless | 
utterances of its professed advocates than | 
from the opposition of those who reject it. | 
‘These colonies are peculiarly ‘appropriate | 
fields for experiments in the art.cf governing ' 
‘and in:social :and political science; ‘but the | 
experiments must ibe in accordance with | | 
‘ascertained Jaws, :and not merely empirical | 
‘attempts to:set the world right. If ia:system | 
of land nationalization is possible ‘anywhere | 
itiis possible here, wand we:shall best:serve tie | 
cause iby showing how itis passible to bring | 
it into operation ihere, even though tine | 
methods we adopt mav not be possible else- | 
where. We reject Mr. George's idea of con- | 
ifiscation us ‘being, especially under the cir- 
cumstances existing ‘here, essentially unjust. | 
We object to the proposal for repurchasing | 
or for compensating present Jand ‘holders as 
‘being altogether too cumbersome—not to | 
take higher ground. ‘The most practicable | 
method and ithat most iin .accondunce with | 

| 
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i 
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| 


| 
| 


fair dealing is, ‘as we:have more thapv once | 
‘pointed out, substantially that andicated ‘by | 
Jobu Stuart Mill. Itis to take the future in- | 
ereased renta! value of land after :a-given | 
date, a date sufliciently remote to guand | 
‘against injustice to individuals. We have-all | 
the machinerv for the purpose. It needs-only | 
aslight-addition tothe land tax ussessment | 
to give effect to it, The present value of | 
‘land would ‘still be subject tothe land tux, | 
which might be raised toe penny ‘at-once On | 
the understanding that there isa remission | 
of customs duties equal to the amount which | 
the additional halfpenuy tax would ‘bring in, | 
Tp such a step there would ‘be no unfairness, | 
for no one can be said ‘to possess to day the | 
value which his Jind may acquire ip the fu- 
ture, No elaborate machinery would be : 
quired, there would be no violent upsetting 
of existing social arrangements, and apecy 
lation in Jand would be effectually checked 
f sueb a plan Mr, Geurgeremarks: “Alltha 
ap be said of itisthatit might be better the 
thing,” Well, that isto mean advant 


tage, 
Ttisreallye gond deal better than nothing, | 


} would mot create & sense at i tg e 
of thet 


il the 
























































































































































































































































































































































‘and fifty years hence the advantage of it 
would be enormous. Although within that 
time some land may not greatily increase its 
value, the present aggregate value of the: 
alienated land will be a mere bagatelle as 
compared with its worth half a century. 
hence. We do not pretend that such a 
method of dealing with the land problem . 
would be effective in England or in the. 
United Stater, ‘but it would be effective here. | 
We cannot lose sight of the fact that here all | 
the land bas been bought originally direct | 
from the state, and subsequent purchasers | 
have paid full value for it. That al) this has | 
been done in accordanse with ‘a law ‘that was | 
‘both unscund and inexpedient may be adc-. 
mitted. But it is equally unsound to talk of | 
curing a disease without having some regard | 
to the condition of the patient. We suppose | 
there ‘are few diseases that could not be | 

oured if that were the sole object and the | 
state of the patient was not taken into ac | 
cunt. To:confiscate:all land rent by :a stroke | 
of the pen would be possible, and iit would | 
leave the country no (poorer, because ithe | 

Jand would remain, ‘but it would ‘be an out- 

Tageous injustice, and on this ground iis to} 

ibe emphatically condemned. A system itibat ; 


“Gs better than nothing” and ‘leaves no ‘sense 


| 
of ‘injustice jis, we venture to ‘say, vastily ‘to | 
‘be preferred: and ithe mext generation may | 
ibe ‘trusted to take any further step if it | 
‘should ibe found necessary ito do:so. 
‘We ‘have given tihis ‘brief sketch of ithe | 
Jand movement in South Australia because 
iit: seems opportune now that Mr. George isin | 
wrovince. ‘The diversities of opinion | 
‘among ‘those who have taken jpart jin ithe iland 
movement ‘have ‘been:a serious hindrance to | 
progress, ‘and have given ‘rise to many fulse | 
impressions. Jf ‘a further advance iis itu ibe | 
made ‘some definite scheme will Jhave ito be 
‘adopted that will enlist the sympatihies .and | 
ithe co-operation of :alll those who desire to 
ihelp iin ithe solution of what iis unquestionably | 
the great social jproblem of ithe day. We do | 
mot) forget that every means ‘that can ihelp | 


| ithis result should ibe pressed into ithe ‘service. 


work Mr. George bas done iin giving a new 


‘direction to the study of political economy, 


‘which jinstead of ibeing a dismal ‘science iis 
one that now awakens the purest enthusiusm, 
‘and appeals iboth ito the imagination and tbe 
conscience. We donot doubt that his visit 
ito 'South Australia will have a good effect, 
‘and our object iin writing «as we Ihave done iis 
mot to belittle ‘his work, but ‘to point out ithe 
practical task that lies before ws wnd will 
devolve upon wus.after ihe ihus left. 


| 
We cheerfully recognize ithe value of =r 


RADIANT WITH HOTS OF ROBBERY. 


i 
‘A PROTECTIONIST NEWSPAPER ALARMED BY 
‘THE THREAT OF CONFISCATION. 

Adelaide, South Australia, Advertiser. 

‘The visit-:of:such a ‘celebrity as Mr. Henry 
Qeorgeiisian eveot of more than ondinury | 
interest. His political doctrines lhuve lbeen 
‘sO ‘assiduously preached ‘that ‘his jJectures 
here ‘are ‘hardly jlikely to add much to ithe 
general stock of ‘information, ibut ‘doubtless | 
many citizens will be glad of «wn opportunity | 
of seeing the man himself, and listening ito | 
what iheibasito:say. Mr. Geonge is famous as 
the author of the most popular work on 
political ecomony that bas appeared since | 
Adam ‘Smith established the fundamental | 
principles of ithe science. Like numerous | 
‘other ithinkers.on tthe social problems of ithe | 
day, Mr. George has «urrived at the conclu- | 
‘siou that ‘the solution offered ‘by the orthodox 
economists areiutterly inadequate. Sturting | 
on the ‘firm ground that.in the land the svurce | 
of all human wealth exists, and that lubor, | 
‘and labor only, renders it available, he asked | 
himself ithe reason why the riches of the | 
world :are ‘so unequally distributed. Why | 
do:-such masses.of the workers live in want, | 
notwithstanding -aill the wonderful advances | 
of ‘civilization, and why in the most produc- 
tive countries does extreme poverty still | 
exist:side iby side with flaunting affluence, 
linked often enough with shameless idleness | 
‘and selfishness? The ‘socialist traces these | 
evils ito the grinding curse of competition, | Iv 
mot merely ‘us between capital and lubwr, ibut | 
‘as between capitalists and cupitulists wad | 
laborers :wod laborers, wnd ‘he ‘submits ‘us ithe 
only etiicucious remedy the substitution of a 
gigantic system of industrial co-operation | 
under the beneficent direction of tbe state. 
Mr. Bellamy, in ‘his “Looking Backward,” has | 
presented this view in the attractive guise | 
of an imagiputive picture of society reformed | 
wander sociulistic conditions. Mr, Henry | 
George, however, believed he had discovered | 
wu different cause for the inequalities be | 
laments, wod ‘his panacea for the troubles of | 
suffering mankind is.of amuch more simple | 
though scarcely less radical character. IJg- | 
poring, us at the best mere palliatives, all the | 
‘agencies which the friends of trades union- 
ism, profit sharing apd co-operation look to | 
forthe elevation of the wage earner to a. 
position of greater independenoe, he stakes | 
the future of society on a limitation of the | 
rights of property. In the pathway to the. 
acceptance of his theory lay the giffeulty | 

rained by Malthus, The so-called law of | 

opulation @skerts that poverty is dus to the 
ieged tendency of population to increase | 


| 
| 








“prowth of the community and without the 


exertion of its owners, and their consequent 
ability to levy a correspondingly increasing 
‘tax on industry by appropriating in the shape: 
of rent the lion’s share of the wealth pro- 
duced by the joint operation of capital and 
labor. To end this state of things he devised 
the scheme of the so-called ‘single tax.” 


The term is, however, a mere eupemism for 


@ measure designed to destroy absolutely al! 
private property in lund, und to transfer to 
the state, without compensation, the estab- — 
lished proprietary rights of the owners. In 
place of burdening the state with the respon- | 
sibility of management, the author of “Prog- 
ress apd Poverty” proposes to leave ‘tbe 
owners in possession, but to deprive them of 
any salable interest iu the lund by absorb- 
dog in taxation the full amount of its unim- 
proved rental value. As ‘he said recently at 
‘San Francisco, the object is to “tax land 


‘values so that no one will want ito ‘be tibe 
owner.” By this meuns tie cost of its use’ 


‘will ‘be lessened, ‘and taxation of every cotilier ‘ 
kind ‘may be remitted. 


‘Wibether private property jiu fiend is iin- 
trinsically mischievous or ‘otberwise jis a 
‘question on which we need not now enlange. 
‘The accuracy of Mr. George's diagnosis of’ 
ithe social disease is Jess often.a subject of: 
discussion ‘than the remedy ‘he prescribes. 
For this there iis an obvious reason. His 
‘scheme of confiscation involves » simple 
question of right or wrong that everyone can. 
¥ understand and deai with-on its merit«, while 


| abstruse points of political economy more 


properly engage the attention of minds that 
ibave been trained to comprebend them. Mr. 
Geonge makes political economy “radiant 
with hope” iby including iin ‘his system princi 
ples that wppeur to ordinary people wn im. 
portation from tthe moral code of thieves. 
‘The supposed justification for destroying’ 
property witbout compensation to its. owners. 
iis derived from a ibitof wiry phiiosophizing as 
ito ithe theoretical distinction thot may be 
drawn ‘between Jand:wnod other ‘human jpos- 
‘sessions. Land, weare told, isthe gift o' 
mature to all mankind. No man produces iit 
therefore no muncanown it. This tibeoriz- 
ing iin whut Mr. Herbert Spencer calls the: 
realm of “absolute politicnl ethics” is unfor- 
‘tunately open tothe fatal objection that iit 
does not hermonize entirely with the facts.’ 
It is, of course, perfectly true that men wre 
incapable of creating lwnd, but itis false, 
except ina jpurely fanciful sense, that men 
eannotibe itsowners. ‘She ilend iis and hha 
been bourht.and owned by mdividuals with 
the ‘senction and wpproval of society, and iit 
iis inconceivable thut nosiety con aunul whe 
Mights ‘so obtained and acquiesced in without. 
‘a viclation of the neditmentury principles. 
justive. 


sets ott cere 


QUEENSLAND) COMMENT 


A (BRISBANE PAPER'S ESMNMATE. ©: 
GHONGE'S PLACE IN BIsTony. 

Bnisbanc, Queenslund, Courier, Mwy 12, 

Henry George iisone of the nent pe 
alities of the age. The premier of 
| ‘South Wales, ‘himself perhaps the most 
| markable mau on our “isle of continent 
‘suid the other day what if lhe were ito select a. 
hundred of the most eminent men of the ‘oen- 
tury, Henry George would rank thigh wneng 
them. Sir Henry Parkes might huve gone 
further and declared that George was of 
those great souls, of thase high intellects who. 
‘are epoch auking. A aman who hus probed 
deep into the evils. of the time, whose whole - 
being thus'been fired by the wrongs of the’ 
down trodden, whem ‘suffering ‘has tried as. 
by tire, and in whese beart beats a chord: 
sywpatbetic with the pulsating wspirations 
of tbe ‘brotherhood of mun. Of the old 
‘writers on political economy Adum ‘Smith 
was the only one wibose style wade the study — 
wttractive, Hence it cume to be designated | 
the “(dismal science.” It was left to Henry. 
Geonge ito impart a quickening life to thedry. 
bones. He is the anost original thinker « 
| economics ‘since Ricando, and his twe great. 

works, “Progress aud Poverty” and | “Baca 
Problems,” have created a geneater 6 
among social saenticts thu any two oth 
books of our time. George's philosophic. 
method is.as logical asthatof OCusinor Bir Wa, | 
Humilton, his style iis as fascinwting as that 
of Sur Walter Soott, bis diction as pure a 
eloquent iat that of Ruskino—with whom 
lotty morality and ‘spiritual insight be ma 
ibe compared. No one can deny, bowevy 
great may be the disagreement with the co: 
elusions at which George bas arrived, tb 
be has made a deep impress on the Engli 
speaking world and on the domaiu of cop 
temporary thought. From Professor Huxley 
and the duke of Argyl to the merest t 
the study of ethics und economicr, a host of 
hostile critics bave assailed him, ‘but be 
met them ul) with high courage, a keennes 
of retort, a sled pe 
ment, and illustr 
which seems to ha: 
aoriheah 


‘ata much wore rapid rate than the supply of | O 


the mewas of subsistence, Dois notion Mr, 
porge, after a careful investigation, dis- 
missed as essentially unsound, Finally he | 
the conclusion vat wages: tend teal 
















- the vowels. 


period of imp ssion-d and noetic English. 


- 2T FINDS IfS WAY INTO A PRIZE STORY IN AN | 


- : “Poston Globe, 
- Perbaps i} is just as well to Jet the repub- 













isrank blasphemy. Hs otiber great achieve- | 





mentsin economics is that be bas demon- | 
strated with cleartess apd precision which | 
defies refutation that waves are paid not out - 
of capital, but from the current ‘products of | 
labor. 

Ove of the most imparsioned and impres- | 
sive orators of the:ace, the citizens of Bris- | 
bane have bad an opportunity of seeing and | 


hearing Henry George in two different as- 


pects—in the character of an exp. under of | 


_ his own peculiar economic tenets and in the | 


character of a preacher, who vroclaims his | 
gospel with the entrancing power of aSavon- 

‘rola and the fiery earnestness of a St. Fran | 
cis. Somewhat short in stature, he is vet : 
well proportioned, and gives the idea of 

strength and concentration of purpose. His ; 
dome shared head and full, expressive coun- | 
tenance are exceedin-ly impressive. When 

warmed uo to his subject there isa fine play | 
of feature, and a fire in theeye which kindles | 
au electric sympathy in his audience. His | 
gestures are graceful and unttudied as be. 
moves 2bout the platform flinging forth his | 
polished sentences. Suffering from theeffec 6 | 
of a cold, bis voice falls short of that ‘bell like | 
resonance of some years back. It lacks mu- | 
sical softness, and there is no liquidity about | 
But these are minor defects | 
which are soon forgotten when the man pos- | 
essed by his subject rises te the beights of | 
burning eloquence and pours out period after | 












THE SINGLE TAX IN FICTION. 
AMATEUR PAPER. | 


‘The Dilletante isthe name of an amateur 
aver, published in Indianapolis, which is | 


“publishing a-series of priz-:stories. Its Mav | 


mumber c-ntains one of the series written by 

Bila Maud Frye, in which the beroine assi-ts | 
the bere, a poor boy, to solve some of the | 
problems that have arisen in hismind. ‘The » 
heroine is evidently a good single taxer, as | 
is shown by the following extract: 


‘The day went.al! too slow'y, but-at last it. | 
we. rope. and astbey sat sid- by side on a | 
low stone wal!) in the waning light cf a sum- | 
mer evenine, he realized that he was face ta | 
face vith serious matters, and be gave hie | 
whole attention to what she might say. She | 
ttoold him first, of ber own awakening from 
Careless indifference to aiburning desire to 
Keoow alll there was to ‘be known. Gow she | 
read iand «studied witbalwavs the end in view | 
of findine first the cause. and then the remedv 
for it. “First, I tock up tbe question of in- j 
temperance, believing it to be the cure for | 
this evil«f poverty, but I soon found ont» 
that white that might acanunt far come pov- 
erty, and was urdoubtedly a very importunt 
matter, the real cause lav deeper, so als: | 
must ibe the cure. IT felt,” she continued, 


“that strikes would not solve the d fficulty, } 


that wsualiv thev but arraved capital and 


 italb-y against each other as enemies, when J 


felt. thay were dependnt ene upon another 
and could not.afford to beenemies. Then the 
pian of equal division of wea'th seemed tr 
me to b> a good one, but I finally 
came to the conc'usion, that, supposing alll 
the wealth in the world wereequaliy divided, 


‘ipavear or two at most, thioms would ibe 


worce than ever. Certainly that would not | 
dao, Wihat would? Let me vek vou what was _ 
ask dime: “What« ne thing is actually nee- | 
wsarv to man’s ex'st ine!” Barvey thought | 
for a few moments and fivallv ventured that ; 


there were a number of things; among them, | 


food, air and clothes were most important. | 
“What is necessary primarily for the pro- | 
auction of food and clothes!” “Dand.”“Pre- | 


" @iselv, and ‘nthe private ownership of land | 


lies ald the trevble, Let ame put the case in 
as few words as Ican that vou may think it | 
aver for yourself. Asyv uhavetbought, the | 
best proof of your right to live is the fact. of | 
your existence. That which vou need for 
for « xisten eis land, not perhaps asa farmer, 
hut iin the sense that, evers thing comes from |! 
and, whether it be food, cl-tbing, bh usesand 
factories, cr in fact anvthirg necessary for 
life. Jf, then, men have the power to take | 
land that is needed for production and bu'd 
it idile, can you not see how that would limit | 
production? Limit production; aud what 
else bave you done? Limited consumpti n, | 
of onurcse, Why, because people need less 
toea'! Ob, no; but because a limited sup- | 
piv requires only a limited number of work- | 
men, aud that is followed by a reduction ina | 
waces becuuse there are so many bidding tor 
the chence te work, and the lowest bidver | 
gets it, theu the further consequence is, that | 
beecan buy only enough to keep life witbiu | 
bim, and to muke up forthe falling off in 


- trade, the dealer raises the price of bis 


goods, Bo vou see bow all tbe different | 


grades of society are affected by the c ondi- 


tion -f the laborer. Set free the natural 


opportunities and give man a chance to ob- 


tain at least a fair pruportion of the wealth 
be producer, and you immediately benefit | 
‘society ut large. To give him this chance 
you must free th: laud. Ob, Harvey, you | 
are fortunate tobe arnun! There is ‘so mucn 
a@muncando to help the right, while a wo- | 
man’s bunds are tied. There are two ways, 
you see, tu deal with this obnoxious weed 


- which threatens to overruy the garden of 1be 


: wi rla—a wrong way of enuttivg of tbe Lop, 
and oa rigbt way of rooting atup. Which 


gall be sour way!” The buy’s face was very 


grava, aod as sbe looked upua it in the moon- 


> tight tbe did not peed an answer io words. “J 
- wil) choose the right,” be said, solemnly, aod 
phe knew he would, 


etcetera serene Stn 


CHEAP AT ANY PRICE, 





ligans carry ©: their ruinous tar. policy to 
the extreme. it will be a preity expensive 
desson 60 the country, but a clear understand- 
ing of the danger of silling of trade wil) be 
cheap at aay price, 


| LETT 


{ mer green, with its dots of yellow butter 
] cups waving their golden heads, and the | 
| daisy peeping coyly out of the bosom of | 
] mother earth, and the sweet-scented clover | 











| THE STANDAXD. 
ERS TO THE EDITOR. 







LITTLE MOTHERS. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sm: In the 
New York Times of Tuesday, June 24 an ac-. 
ecuntis given cf a praiseworthy effort to. 
give the little nurses, who care for their 
baby brothers and sisters in the tenement 
house districts, a breath of fresh air, by 
taking them to Pelham park. It goes on ta. 
describe the ecstacy of the littie girls at the | 
sizbtof free grass (that is, grass without a 
warning to keep off or a picket fence around | 
it). They actually seemed ready to eat it, as | 
they rolled aud romped around. The grass | 
grew down tothe water’sedge, and the water | 
was shallow enovgh for them to wade in. 
Many of the children had never seen the | 
country before. A good natured boatman | 
took them out inthe bay. Tibey ate a hearty | 
juncheon. 

All boner tothe kind hearted ladies who | 
thoughtfully considered the sufferings and | 
privations of the poor, and sought to allevi- | 
ate their misery by acts of churity such as | 
this. There is something touching in the | 
thought that little children should never see 
the c uutry in its robe of splendor, its sum- 



















































vive, In any event, and epjov life. 
weakest will be rid of. The acony and de- 


rious means which it is not given to the 

ordinary misd to understand, comes to the 

world through the rurvival of the fitte t. 
New York. &. T. 


THE DOLLARS CONTROL THEM. 
To the Editor of The Standard—Sim: Re- 
ferriog tothe World’s remarks on New Found- 


natural rights and natural opportunities in a 
| most comprehensive matter, wherever it 
i Tealizos that there are more dollars in that 

eoutse than any other. The greatest ob- 
stacles to the most important reforms in the 
progress of civilization are involved in the 


filling the air with its fragrance. You and 
Ilove the country. Yct there are thousands | 
of little lives whose breath flutters but a few | 
weeks or months, possibly a very, very few | 
years, midst the caverns of darkness and 
foul smelling odors and moral pestilence of | 
the tenement bouse bell. Oh, the “‘tenement 
bouse!” Its horrors must make heaven 
weep. Think of it, estimable ladies! Chil- | 
dren who live and die without a single | 
glance at God’s handiwork, the book of na- | 
ture, the silent teacher of a bigher purpose, 
of man’s creation. 
Yet the Declaration of Independent: em- 
phatically proncunces the equality of all, | 
andthe divine law proclaims that the earth 
is for all. Do these estimab'’e ladies ever | 
think “‘why the parents of these littie mo- | 
thers [little slaves whose childhood is bligh*- | 
e°) permit such things” Do they ever ask 
“wiy their mothers go out to work and leave | 
them!’ Perhaps they do; but do they ask 
themselves, when the answer comes—“We | 
are so poor’—why! Do they ever con-| 
sider @ moment what necessitates their | 
charities! D» they consider that the tene- | 
ment bouse hell is not God's, but man’s work. 
Let them ask themselves why these little | 
folks cannot go of their own free will, and | 
play in the green fields and gambol as the | 
lambs, whose freedom they must envy. 
Let these sro0d ladies think as they dive in | 
their own homes, how many of the good | 
Nhings of life their little friends get every 
day, avd answer the question why they don't 
get them. The spirit of unrest is abroad, | 
and kindly hearts aud ferling natures are | 
sorely troubled and perplexed at the great | 
social problem of increasing wealth and in- 
«reasing poverty. All the benevolence and | 
ali the charity will be of no avail to stem the | 
ever surging wave of poveriy and wide- | 
spread want in our midst, so long as the de. | 
mands of justice are uncomplied witb, that 
demands for all, as a right, access to nature’s | 
bounties, which God intended for all and 
which all created things enjoy save man, for 
whose especial benefit they were made. 
Jersey City. Witiram Saunt 


itthope social conditions which favor the rich 


slavery journals now? Watter Carr. 


New York, July 2. 





“WR. HEMINGWAY'S PLAN.” 


was with very great interest that lread Mr. 
Hemingway's recommendations as toa plan 
of campaign. 

I bave long held to the same opinions 


Minzesocta was a practical application of 
those prirciples; and, if I am not greatiy 
mistaken, the next twelve months will sbow 
more work of the same sort accomplisbed. 
Tke single tax men of Minneapolis ure re- 
wmarkable for thix. They kaow how to use 
an organization without coming to worship 
it—to carefully 
means employed and the end sought. 
metbods of work have constantiy changed to 
correspond with the changed conditions 


organized branch clubs al! over the city. 
Then came the “anti-poverty society,” and, 
lastly, the “‘single tux jleapue” Each served 
its purpose, and each was promptly changed 


ended. ThewSingile tax league seems to have 


new basis. “Keep the great end in view” is 


needs of the times.” 


— 


C. J. Burr. 
RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS FOR 
“THE STANDARD.” 








ed 


WHO ARE THE “FITTEST?” 


To the Editor of The Btandari—Sm: A 
recent dispatch says: “The di*tress among 
thousands of the starving people of Tckio 
and other large cities is being ameliorated 
toa great exteot by the foreigners as well 
by the Japanese noblemen. Qae nobleman is | 
feeding 1,000 people a day out of his own : 
funds. The price of rice is higher than ever 
before, both in Japan and Corea, and this is 
probably only the forecast of the suffering 
te follow. The outlock for the growing crop 
of rice is not good, owlog to heavy aud con- | 
tinued raius.” 

How did one nobleman through bis own 
efforts produce s0 much wealth tbat be won't 
tmiss the cost of “feeding” for some little 
time wu th~usand or more people, whereas in 
tbe same land and at the same time there 
are thousands who bave never beeu able to 
eather apy wealth? | | 

We are also led to tbhiak of the advan- 
tages to Japan's poor that would result from 
establishing intimate t ade relations with all 

the world, so far as possible, for if this were 
done Japan could draw ber food suppiies 
{rom the abundance of otber countries, should 
her own fail; and, judgiog from the reports 
of travelers in that country, the Japanese 
cau make articles that can be exchanged 
With other countries for food ead other prod: 


send Tas Stanpaxp on trial to their friends, 
we have prepared recruit subscription books. 


paper, and sold at prices regulated by the 
gumber of blanks in each buvk. 


to tbe person designated, and they save all 
trouble of remittance as they are paid for in 


reacbes our business office a postal card is 
sent to the person desiguated, informing him 


4RD will be sent to bim for four weeks, be- 
ginning with tre next issue, and that in case 
be does not wisk to continue it it will be 
stopped at the endof that time. This attracts 
more attention to it than is given toa saipple 
Copy seut out directly from the office. 

Every active worker for the single tay 
should have in bis pocket a recruit subscrip 
tion book, in order that he may be able te 
tear out the blanks and order the paper sen 
to anyone with whom he bas been having ay 
argument on the subject. If our friends wiil 
use the stubs in the books and ‘eep a recorc 
of those to whom they order the paper sent 
they will be able to follow the matter upané 
protably make converts, The jprice of the 
books is «5 follows: 
Five subscriptions > @ @ @ 
Twelve subscriptions . . , 
Thirty-five subscriptions, , 











ucts, with advautage on bith sides. Here 
| alsois another mmstance of the “good” ttat. 
] ocmes by starving off a few thousands from | 
the face of the earth, thereby relieving the | 
world in some measure of “over-population.” | 
tig | the effects that would result directly from 


The Attest Gtist ts, dhe noblemen) wall rhe | the confiscation of rent to the common ex- 
| chequer. 
. b | mostiy economic, and have been deduced 
spair of the starving populace should not, | tro-, generally admitted economic 
of course, concern us; the only thing to con- | 


sider is the good which, through some myste- | 


land matters as quoted in Tae Sranwpanp of | 


thie date, the latter says: “‘The World sees s0 | eliminate forever the unemployed and the 


criminal classes who are recruited from the 
cannot see the whole animal.” We think it 
is safe to say that the World does see the 
whole animal, and that it represents intellects | 
abuodantiv able to treat the subject of | 

i settled. In short, it would do uway alto- 


| masy outlines of the cat we wonder that it | 


and grasping minority, and oppress the great | pont winch could be used for the common 
struggling, working me2j>rities. You remem- 
ber that anti-slavery was vever popular with | 
the press generally, until that irrepressible | 
moral force involved in justice bad made 
it @ practical success. Where are th pro- | 


First, we hada “land and labor club,” and |”, 
= poe change: fur poverty, as Carlyle says. is the 


] present weighs upon at, would make it possi- 
j Die for every man tu make an houest liviag 


| pressive agency, and this simpliication and 
j curtailing of the functions of government 
j would make it capable of assuming certain 


successfully undertake. These are the run- 
fact that the most powerful and leading 
journals always find it more profitabie, in } 


the matter of dollars and cents, to support | ‘i 
j are monopolies, 


j trees, as is the case with many cities on the 
| continent, notab y Paris. 


aS at presentan expensive and almust wse- 
To the Editor of The Standard—Sie: It | 


j every individual. 
j been reared amidst the present ebhaos aod 
} confusion, all! this fore:aste of what migrht be 
The way we secured the Australian ballot in | 


distingush between the | 
Our | 


{afraid. 41 is poverty and the fear of pover- : 
1%, aad the struggle to kecp out of it, that. | 

makes civilization such amass of evil. It is 
for another as soon as its best usefulnessbad | 


a wide field of usefulness abead of it yet, but ! 
if changed circumstances should indicate 
that some different orzanizstion would bet- | 


or eave the ead sought, the single Wax men | they tramole the r acieht ors under foot. 
would be first to see itand reorganize on a | 


our motto, “‘and adapt the means to the | 
j ¢ven fiercer and more fierce, and it is now be- _ 


j troy it, the more fiervely thes strive the worse 
For the convenience of persons wishing to | 
j off the deg in the manger thut stands between 


They are handsomely boundin heavy alligator | 


These blanks are each an order on THE | 
Nvranparn to send the paver for four wees | 


advance. As soon as exe of the blanks | 


that at the request of the sender Tax Sranp- | 
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MORAL AND FOCIAL EFFECTS OF THR 
BINGLE TAX. 
Bre ‘hin, Bovtiand, Hernld. 
lo cur articles on tbe single tax and its ef- 
fects we have taken up seriafum nearly all 








These effects would have been 


laws. 
But bevond these economic effects there are 
moral and social effects resulting from the 
economic conditions to which the imposition 
of the single tax would give rise. For the 
opening up of natural opporiunities to labor 
and capital, and the taking from off the 
thoulders of industry the burden which at, 


by hislabor. This would do away with the 
army of tramps and beggars and other 
parasites of society which are the product of 
the unequal distribution of wealth. It would 


moemployed. Such thivgs as prisens and re- 
formatories would be unnecessary. The civil 
law would be greatly simplifi:d for disputes 
would be fewer, and would be more easily 


gether with government, at least as a re- 


otber functions which at present it caanot 


ning of railways, the transmission of tele- 
eraphs, aod the maintaining and controlling 
of many other things which in their nature 
The great incerease of mate- 
rial prosperity would teud to the increase of 


benefit, and which would enable us to estab- 
lish baths, libraries, museums, halls, theaters, 
gard«ns, etc. Water, gas, electricity and 
otber motive powers might be conducted 
through our streets at the public expense, 
and these same streets might be lined with 


To put it shortly, government wou'd not be 


less burden, but would simply become the 
iustrument whereby the public property 
would bz administered for the bencfit of 
Nuw, tothe man who has 


srems only hike the vague aod impracticable 
vision «f an imaginatave drewmer, but all the 
great things and all ths good things that we 
bave achitved were at one time but visions. 
in the brains of those whw conceived them. 
And if we but consider for a mcment the 
change that would be wrought in sucia! life 
if Jabor received its fu | reward, we shall 
come, 1 think, to the conclusion that perhaps 
after all such visious inay be possib'e of real- 
ization, aud such dreams may indeed come 
irue. Want, and the feur of want, asa fae- 
tur in humaa life, would be eliminated. And 
this is the element tbat would work The - 


bell of which the modern Englishman is most 


but natural that men should strive to keep 
themselves and those dependent upon them 
from falling invo this terrible abyss Ane it 
is this -truggie to rise abuve the fear of pov- 
erty that makes men lie and cheat and steal, 
aod renders them indifferent as to whether | 


ILis this continual struyile ve raise them- 
selves above the fear of want that makes meu 
admire the rich and the fortunate, and that. 
causes the sirurgie for existence tu become 


coming evident to the muss of inai kind that 
unless they goto the rect. of the evil and de- 


it will be for ibeir chidren who are to come 
afterthem But give Jabor a free tield, choke 


man aud ibe bounty of bis Muker, und fet 
Jabor bave its full reward. Take and use for 
the benefit of the whole community that value ” 
which the presence of ibe community creates, | 
aud productiva beiag set free would evor- 
m ously increase, the margin cf cultivation 
would rise tu its natural level, and men 
would aot. rcquire to worry about fiadiwg em- 
ployment, auy more than they worry about 
Buding air to breathe; the worstip of wealth 
would b. come athing of the past, and the 
Man who strove to get more iban be required 
would be locked upon with sometbing like 
Commiseration and pity. It is upuecessary 
to ealarge. Any one with the requisite 
itnagination can tillin the picture and con- 
ceive for biaself the vice that would be 
stuved, the serrow that would be svotbed, 
the hearts that would be beaied. For whens 
labor, freed from tbe restrictions that puw 
bamper %, can get across tuo natural oppor- 
fugities aud these necessities of production 
can come freely togeiber, cur ¢ vilization 
will have entered upon 4 newer and brighter 
era, sud in time we sha lattainto the reati- 
zatiea of the goldep rule as enuariated by 
the great Dem cra. of Nazareth, “Thou shalt 
luve thy neighbor as thys: If,” 


scaeiaiaicnatmnamienmeelnatenerateee eel 





THE LAST IS THE WORST. 

Boston Givve, di ; 

Russia is threatened with being eaten up 

by woives, and Australia by rabbits, This 

country’s chief danger is that of beipg eaten 
up by tari taxation, 





piece of cheese etween two cats, 


THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 


THE WKINLEY BILL 
The McKinley bill was slated to come be- 
fore the senate last Monday, but on a vote to 
_ @oso a number of republican senators voted 
. with the democrats to shelve i yet a while 
longer. 


‘THE WORKINGMEN'’S TARIFF REFORM 
LEAGUE. 


_- MAILING CIRCULARS AND SIGNATURE BLANKS | seven eolumnos, signed by Rapalee, bristie 
- QVER THE LIST OF THE ENROLMENT COM | 


MITTEE —A MEETING FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 

iL 

Priutets, who are ever truthful, promised 
that all the printing of the Workingmen's 
tariff reform league in three daysafter the 
order was given, and fulfilled their prumise 
—nine days later. Sothere bas teer delay 
in getting the circulars and bianks out along 
the list of the enrolment committee; but the 
jast of them were sent out yesterday. The 
Fesponces so far are very gratifying. A 
jarge number of circulars and pads for sig- 
matures bave been given to friends who de- 
—— to make a personal canvass for mem- 

rs. 

Workingmen whe have not yet signed the 
list, and who are desirous to jearn more of 
the league and its objects, are invited to call 
on the secretary or executive committee any 
evening (and Sunday afternoon and evening) 
at 73 Lexington avenue, near Twenty-sixts 
street. 

Last Friday being the Fourtb, no meeting 
of the league was he'd; but this coming Fri- 
day, July 11, there will bea oublic meeting, 
to which all workingmen, whetoer in favor 
- OF Opposed to tariff reform, are invited. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATS. 


PATTISON FOR GOVERNOR, BLACK FOR LIKU- 
“TENANT GOVERNOR. AND THE SLOGAY TO BE 
BALLOT REFORM, TARIFF REFORM AND TaX 
REFORM. 
The democratic state convention at Scran- 
ten last Wednesday nominated Pattison of 
.Philadelobia fur governor and Chauncey F. 
- Black of York for licutenant-geowernor. 
- Among the p'anks in the platform adopted 
are the followios: 

Ballot reform is necessary, and to this end 
We recommend the adoption of such a sys- 
tem as the Ausiralian ballot law. 

Tariff reform is necessary, in order that 
both producers and consumers may be re 
esecrron the burden of unnecessary taxa- 

ion. 

Srate and lecal reform is neressary, ia 
order that the taxationior county, mucicipal 
and towoship purposes may be «quitably ad- 
justed and the unjust discriminations against 
jand remedied. 


THE MONKEY, THE CATS AND THE 
CHEESE. 

BR. BR. Gaskill, Deaver.—The proposition 
thata protective tariff of forty-seven per 
cent upon the products of toil is beneficial to 
the producers is such a palpable specics of 
dissembiling thut one is surprised that the 
pian wf protecting American laborers and 
furnishing a home market for bome produc- 
tion should fiod jodzgment ia the mind of any 
man who is net directly interested in this 
diabolical scheme of p'under. 

It must be admitted that protection is a 
tax upon imported toods, so as to erable the 
domestic munufscturers to sell their gods 
ia the bome murket at higher prie-s; and as 
all goods or commodities are tbe product of 
labor, acd as ali wealth is produced by labor, 
how is it possible to profit the laboriog cias+es 
by taxing the products of tbeir toil forty- 
seven per ceut. If it be possible to profit the 
laboring classes by this tax of forty-seven 
per cent, why dou’t these philactbropic pro- 
tectionists sug gest the propriety of increas- 
jing the tax to eighbty-seven per cent! If 
there is any warrant for a forty-seven per 
cent tux, is there nut wu greater one four tbe 
@ighty-seven per cent, on the same by- 
porbe:i-! 

The best illustration I can apply to this de- 
lusive theory is the manner of proceeding by 
the wonkey justice ia making a division of a 
He broke 
the checse intw two parts, placing the parts 

ups the scaics, and fuund one to be heavier 
than the other. In order to equaliz: the 
weight be ate of the heaviest piece. Upon 
placing it back he found the otber to te the 
heaviest, and be vigorcusly proceeded ia 
like mauuer upon it, sovn reducing its weight 
below the otter, and so on till the entire 
cheese was consumed, without having ac- 
- cumplisied the otject desired by the cats 

Je is obvicus that the wealth preduciog 
olatses sustain abcut the same relation to 
the protected mauufacturers that the two cats 
did tu the money justice—be got ati tke 
eiwese. The protected manufacturers getali 
the profits, and get it atthe expense of the 
— foiling milions 

SHUFFLED, THEN ADMITTED IT. 

Frank McLees, RutLerford, N. d.--At @ 
Meeting of the Democratic socievy, held last 
night, to which 1 was invited, three or four 
of the prominent democrats present de- 
Clared themseives free traders when cor- 
Bered ast, their position on the tariff ques 
tion, but wpologized fur it in various wave. 
I told them that the republicans bave a clear 
cut, definite priuciple they call protection, 
oud what principle the demoorats 


cre cane: nate mamma sn 
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have to oppose it. That fetched’em. Why, 
free trade, of course. 


THE “CHICAGO FREE TRADER.” 
Norman Rapalee, late proprietor of the 


Nebrarka Nenpareil-Democrat, has removed | 
to Chicage, where he has b»gun the publica- | 
The first | 


tion of the Chicago Free Trader. 
issue, dated July 5, bas reached this office: 


j aad if the matter contained in it indicates its | 


fature course, it will be the bottest free trade 
paper ever printed in this ccuntry. Its first 


with good things in favor of free trade, of 
which the following paragraphs are a sample: 


Trades unions ia unprotected iaductries do 
keep up wages; protection does not. 

Labor receives just that sort of protec- 
tion from “‘protection” as a mouse receives 
from a cat. 

With our present understanding of the 
matter we dispute the idea that a people can 
tax itself rich. 

Monopoly is cn top and throttling the pec- 
ple; the people must “turn” it, get on top 
aod throttle monopoly till its last breath is 
gone. 


Mr. Workingman, are you aware that the 
average rate of wages ia thit country is less 
than a dollar aday? Aad stiil you think pro- 
tection inrures you big wagers. 

Have you noticed that a very large major- 
ity of foreign workmen in this couactry are 
from countries that have high protection, and 
=ot from free trade Eagiand?! 


It ia scaod “business” not to continue 2 
business which is not self-sustaining. Pro- 
tectionists claim that if it were not for pro- 
tection many of our maprufacturing estab- 
lisbments would have toshut down. If this 
is true, then these establichments are run at 
a material lors and no such establishment 
should be contiaued. 


If a protective tariff, for protection sake, 
isa good thing for this country, why not 
have thetariff still higher? Everybody con- 
fesse« that the tariff should be reduced, and 
we say that no tariff at all would be stil bet- 
ter. 


If free suzar will give u« cheaver sugar, 
and if cheaper sugar will be better for the 
Americano consumer, why wil! pot free every- 
thing cheapen everything to the consumer, 
and bal will it not be better for the con- 
sumer 


Are you ia favor of justice to all and 
srevial privileges to none? “Whata question,” 
you reply. Thea why are vou in favor of a 
protective tariff, which “protects” a few 
millionaires in their wholesaie robbery of the 
people? 

The per cent of gain in the value of farms 
in this country from 1650 to 1900 (the free 
trade period) was 100 per cent: fr m 1S to 
1870, 41 per cent; from 1870 to 1890, 9 percent! 
Of such is the kingdom of protectuon for the 
farmer! 


AS things are now the people supply their 
own books and iises, dig their own bait, do 
ail the fisbing, and then give monopoly four- 
fifths of all the fish thev catch. We don’t 
blame the monopoiists one bit, but we do 
biame the fool peopie. 


Queer things happen sometimes, and it 
May come to pass when aman may be able 
to lift bimself over a fence by liftiog on tis 
bootstraps; but till that time comes to pass, 
we snail] refuse to take any stock in the idea 
that a nation can tax itself rich. 


Our government is consistent—very! It 
pays a bounty forthe growing of forests: 
iben it does what it can to shut out the pau- 
per grown timber of Canada ind orber for- 
eign vouatries by a protective tariff, which, 
ia effect, isa premium upon the destruction 
of our forests. 

Mr. Farmer, do you remember how the re- 
publican organs and orators have tld you 
io vote for the graad cid party, for protec- 
tion and a bome market! Certainly you do. 
Weil, what do you think of the home market, 
when the price of vour produce is jess than 
what it costs to raise it? 

*Tis a pity that one who robs peop!e by law 
cannot be ireated as a highwayman. HKub- 
bery is robbery, whetber done by ‘aw or 
otherwise. But our laws, ion the main, are 
for the protection of the rich in their robbery 
of the por, instead of for tbe protection of 
the weak from the rapacity of the strong. 


it is enough te make a wooden man weep, 
ora castiron borse &ick bis granddam, tu 
hear some workingmen taik in favor of pra- 
tection. They read the papers prepared for 
them by their masters. They work hard all 
day, from one year’s end to another, and let 
heir masters do their thinking, and when it 
comes election time the poor fools trot along 
to the poils and vute just as they are biddeo 
by their masters. 


We believe in absolute free trade—with no 
ifs or ands about it. We believe in every 
bumao being duing just what be or she is best 
adapted, and in the peuple of every state or 
nation producing those things to which they 
are the best adapted. And then we believe 
io free trade (freedom of trad) between all 
the inhabitaats of the earth. Aili wil! make 
were with less work, live cheaper, better aud 
wore comfortable, and ali be happier. 


Protectionists sometimes point to Ireland 
and say, “See what free trade has done fur 
lretand.” Thuude:! Free trade in American 
corn (wheat) suv:ed thousands of famishing 
opes there. Landiordism for buudreds of 
vears has been the blighting curse of Ireland. 
Landiordism, tov, is getting a footh Id in 
this country of ours at so runid a rate as to 
be alarming to those who kaow and thick of 
it. Irelana’s woes began before she had free 
trade, und America had better look a little 
cut for herself, 


es et ee 


A DISAGREEMENT ON “A GOOD THING," 
Harrisburg Patriot, 

if protection is a good thing for the people 
of this country as the republicans contend, 
it is sngwiar the managers of the grand old 


party at Washington sre divided on the 
question as to how much “‘protertion” is nec- 
essary to bring about beneficial results. A. 
high duty on some articles is favored by 
maov, while others insist that no duty at all 
would prove of more benefit. Even the here 
tofore great aposile of protection, James G. 
Biaine, has dismounted fromthe high tariff 
horse and is talking about the necessity of 
“reciprocity” aod “commercial freedom.” 
Iadeed, be intimates, and strongiy, toc, shat 
something must soon be done to encourage 
trade with other countries. The friends of 
tar f reform meanwhile are noticing the 
change that has taken place during the past 
few years with no smaii degree of pleasure. 


CRACKING THE SHELL 
Five bundred aod forty-five graduates 
were sent out from the university of Michi- 
gan on Thursday. At this rate it will scon 
be in order to call for a tariff on sheep sxiaos. 
—[Chicaco News. 


The McKinley edict that Americans must 
buy in one market exclusively, aad pay trust. 
prices, is simply an expansion of the pluck- 
me-store system of cur mining régions. — 
(Philadelphia Record. 

To vote for the McKinley bili after obtain- 
ing a few insignificant compromises is a 
moral wrong, an injustice, and the Minne- 
sota members in doing it have shown tbat 
they are not in touch with the sentiment of 
the people, and that they do not defend and 
represent the interests of the country.—[Al!- 
bert Lea, Mion., Standard (rep). 

It is rather too sweeping to assert that 
Secretary Blaine isa “free trader” because 
he favors free trade between the United 
States and South America. There is a good 
deai of the world lyimg outside of these re- 
gions. Yet there is no doubt that if Mr. 
Biaine’s policy should be adopted 1% would be 
a great stride toward ultimate and universal 
free trade.—{Philade!phia Record. 


It is remarkable that Mr. Biaine shou!d in- 
sist not only on a reduction of the tariff, but 
on its manipulation in such a way that it can 
be used to pay the way of our gocds iato for- 
eiga markets by permitting certain foreign 
goods to come iuto our market free. We 
were under the impression that Mr. Blaine 
and his protectionist friends ie!d the home 
market sacred to home products and amply 
eufficient to meet a!l the wants of domestic 
industries. Is not Mr. Blaive in daoger of 
destroying the great home market idea.—{st. 
Louis Post. Dispatch. 

Free trade between the states of the Union 
has given them the greater part of the pros- 
perity they ep) y, and it is easy for Mr. 
Biaisne or any other reasoning man to s-e 
that free trade between the Americas could 
hardly faii of bringing about a similar re- 
sult.—{[Louisville C-urier-Journal. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Any one who closely watches the shops 
which have aristocratic custom will fiad that 
they are selling strawberries with the stems 
on. This, hke many other things in “soc ety,” 
is an imitation of an Eagiish custom. There 
they «erve berries with stems on in siiver 
bow's liued with gold. Aa acc mpanyipg re- 
ceptucie, also parcel gilt, contaias powdered 
sugar. Each berry is lifted from the bow! 
bv the stem, held between the forefinzer and 
thum>, is dipped into the sugar and thea 
eaten. No cream is allowed It is very 
Engiish, aod ail Anzglomaniacs prenounce it 
splendid.—{New York Siar. 

In the landlord and tesant cases, known 
as dispossess proceeditigs, that come befcre 
the civil courts, it is nvuticed that woinen 
landlords are, asa ruife, more relentless than 
mea. This was shown iu a case in the Har- 
iem civil court. When Justice Murray a-ked, 
as is customary, if there was any tenunt in 
court whuse name bad not been called, a 
decent looking woman, poorly clad, caine 
forward and said her name was Monaban, 
aod she had not heard the juige call it. She 
had been waiting in the court for over an 
hour. 
up, and it proved to be the case of “Am: lia 
Aiexander, landlord, against Jobo Monahan, 
tenant, the name Jobn being fictitious.” A 
court officer directed the woman t> tell the 
judze what she wanted. Se was bewil- 
dered. Sbe wanted many things and did 
not. know what to ask fur. But there was 
only une thing she cou'd possibly get, and 
that was a day or two's time to move. She 
stated that she bad a sick baby, that her 
busband was out of work aod that she had 
already paid §4 of the cucreat month's rent, 
leaving & due. Aad for this $5 strictly not 
yet ‘for va'ue received,” but demanded in 
advance, Mrs. Alexander was turuing cut 
this family. City Marsbul McCarthy, repre- 
senting the landlurd—Mrs. Alexander was 
not required to appear in court—s+id he was 
willing to give the Monabans tili Monday to 
move, and, of course, the judge could do 
nothing else than sign a dispossess warrant 
to take effect on Mondav, When Mrs, Mona- 
ban left court she suid she hud nota cent of 
money or a loaf of bread in the house, and 
did not know how or where to pet food for 
berfamily, The family consists of herself 
aud busbasd and two children, The hus- 
band bad worked at lumber hagdling, but 
has pot bad work for 4 considerable time, 
and tramps around daily trying to fiud it 
He could not afford time to lviter in court, 
and eo the mother bad to leave her nce 


. Man. 


The papers in ber case were !u: ked | 








die 


baby with a neighbtr and go there.—{New 
York News. 

The most gorgeous of the new residences, 
wilh its bread t-rraces aud stately pil'ars, 
is that which will be occupied bv Mr. and 
Mrs. Ozden Goelet, upoa their returo from 
Europe. The hall is tv be the ball room, and 
it isexpecied that seventy-five couples will 
be able to dance there with perfect cow fort. 
Some few years ago Mr. G-el-t. gave $90,000 
for a small house on a bandsame iot on the 
Cuil belonging ts Mr. J. Fred Kernochban, of 
New York. Tbe house was entireiv unsuited 
to the owner, and Mr. Gvelet bad it torn 
down and the present paiatial house erected. 
[1s cost is said t> bave been in the neig h>or- 
hood of $207 000, and the furnishing will cost 
over $100,000, so that the entire establish- 
ment will stand Mr. Geelet. in s-mething in 
the neighb:-rbood of #$100,000.—{New York | 
World's Newpori Letter. : 

AS @ passenger train on the New York and 
Purtchester railroad dashed around a curve 
in the track near Huns Point station at 5:15 
o'clock Saturday afternoon, a young man 
jumped from bebiud a rock and ‘threw bim- 
vel( in front of thetrain. The pilot caught 
him, crashed in his right side, tore off one fcot 
aod threw the lifeless body aside. Thetrain 
went on its wary, and it 1s duoubtfal if the en- 
gineer kaew be had struck any one. The 
suicide’s dewth was witnessed by Henry S.id- 
wid, a flagman. The body was remeved to 
the Morrisania police station and ttence to 
the morgue In the pockets were f-. und 
$1.06, three keys and asmall m«mvraidim 
bouk, such as are distribut«d for advertising 
purpuses. On tbe first leaf of the book was 
written in Eogiish: “My name is William 
Ockels, 211 Richards street, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
Ono the last leaf was neatly written in Ger- 
max: “Dear Annie: Please forgive me for 
this act. It is the ovly and best. remedy for 
usall. Your William.”—{New York Sao. 


A novelty in furniture lately imported for 
a fiie country house is a nuc-ber of pieces of 
Eaoglish make in t~e Chnese stvle. Oae 
thing wa* a carved dragon about four feet 
hieb, hoid:ng a large copper bow! for flowers 
io his mouth. Anotber monster of the <ame 
kind was furnished with a tray, for cards, or 
cups of tea These things were not of a 
S.Tt to jar with any solid style furnisb- 
ing, and were a hap:y adaptation of a 
foreign fancy to domesiic use. <An- 
other decidedly useful thing I bave seen 
in the way of furniture was a number of 
small occasional tabies with onvx tops for 
flowers, either cutlor iv pots. There 1s wis- 
dom ia the extravayance of onyx here, for 
it dues not stain by sucht use as wand, meshla__.. 
and mosaic are all hkely te; still a cheaper 


thing that answers the sume pu‘pose are | 
Various perceiain and pottery tops that can 

be found verry beautsful, but not ia so great 
Variety as thev sbould be aad could be, if 
manufacturers understood what was waoted. 
—New York Review. 


If | there is a better social scheme than the 


existing one, “by not make an orvanized ef- 


fort wo briag it about! Hf not practicable to. 

attain it. ia our time, how about doing some-: 

thivg in that line for pustern y{—{Howard in 

New York Press. : 
PERSONAL. 

Mr. JohnH. Copeland, editor and busiz 
manager of the Texas Tribune, publichec 
San Autoniv, Texas, is a staach single ta 
He cailed at Tak Staxpann office k t . 
week and gave us the welcome assurance. 
that there isa rapid and continuous growth. 
of single tux sentiment in Texas. — cr 


Professor Hamiin Garland of Boston has. 
written to Wm. E. Brokaw of Watertown, 


South Dake ta: “dun going to go west in - 


August, after my suemcner term of school, aad 

will speak for you or the Farmers’ alliance 

without charge, ctherthan my traveling ex- 

penses. [I can’t pruinise beyond September, 

but will do all lean) My besdquarters will 
be at Ordway.” Our Svuth Dakota friends 

ouvbt nut to miss the splendid opportunity 

offered to hear Mr. Garland, and it is to be 
h«ped that they wil inake all the arrange: 
Ments uecessary to that end, 


Mr. W. D. Williams, treasurer of the Man. 
hattan sivg'e tax cub, sailed for Great 
Britain last Saturday on a vacation. He will 
be gone two months, which time he will put — 
ian rambiing over Eugiand and io visiting bis | 
old home in Lancashire. He will try to bring 
back some of the ('.bden club's gold for the 
use of American free traders in the coming. 
campaiza. The exact amount be brings will 
be anuounced in THE STANDARD. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bolton Hall sailed on duly 2. 
for Germany, expecting to be absent two oy 
three months. They are both single tax 
and we hope they willsee the young emperor. 
uod show bin how ta do justiee to labo 
Without throwing. bimself into the arms @ 
the sociglists, tae 


Mr. C. F. Allen of Cedar Grove, Me,, i 
sending us two dullarsto be upplied ta bis. 
subscription accuunt, takes, we think, % cone 
venient methbed of making remittances, H 
says in his letter: This amount is incloses 
because convenient, Next time | hope t 
pend three dollars to even up,” oe 




































































































































































SINGLE TAX NEWS. 
SINGLE TAX PLATFORM 
- Phe single tax contemplates the abolition 
~ @f ali taxes upon labor or the products of 
 [abor—that is to say. the abolition of all 
taxes save one tax levied on the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements. 
Since in all our states we now levy some 
' gag on the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and easy way of 
abolishing, one after another, all other taxes 
now levied, and commensurately increasing 
the x taon land values, until we draw upon 
that one source for all expenses of govern- 
ment; the revenue being divided between 
local governments, state governments and 
the general government, as the revenue from 
direct taxes is now divided between the lo- 
caland state governments, or a difect as- 
sessment being made by the general govern- 
ment upon the states and ;aid by them from 
» Fevenues collected in this manner. 
‘The single tax is not a taxon land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land 
and become a tax on labor. 

It is a tax, noton land, bnt on the value of 
aad. Thus it would not fall on all land, but 
oaly on valuable land, and on that not in 
proportion to the use made of it, but in pro- 
portion to its value—the premium which the 
user of land must pay to the owner, either 
. im purchase money or in rent, for permission 

to use valuable land. It would thus be a 
_ Sax, not on the use or improvement of Jand, 
put on the ownership of land, taking what 

Would otherwise go to the owner as owner, 

aad not as user. 

Ta assessments under the single tax all 

values created oy individual use or improve 

ment would be excluded, and the only value 

taken into consideration would be the value 
 gttaching to the bare land by reason of 
'- Beighborhood, etc. Thus the farmer would 
have no more taxes to pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and the 
man who onacity lot erected a valuable 
building would be taxed no more than the 
' gaan who beild a similar lot vacant. 
The tingle tax, in short, would call upon 

men to contribute to the public revenues not 
_. #2 proportion to what they produce or ac- 
- @umulate, but in proportion tothe value of 
- the aatura!l opportunities they hold. It would 
- @oaupel them to pay just as much for holding 
. land idle as for putting it to ite fullest use. 


The sing/e tax, therefore, would— 
L Take the weight of taxation off of the 
agricultural districts where land has little or 


po value i ive of improvements, and 
pat iton towns ana crsce wuere vare lava 


‘Fises to a value of millions of dollars per acre. 


2% Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes 


and « horde of taxgatherers, simplify gov- 
ernment aod greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow the 
Fich to escape while they grind the poor. 
Land cannot be hid or carried off, and its 
value can be ascertained with greater case 
aad certainty than any other. 


o 4& Give us with all the world as perfect 
_. freedom of trade as now exists between the 
_ states of our Union, thus enabling our people 

to share through free exchanges in all the ad- 
vantages which nature has given to other 
countries, or which the peculiar skill of other 
peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies, and corrup- 
tions which are the outgrowtns of the tariff. 

- it would do away with the fines and penal- 

ties now levied on any one who improves a 
farm, erects a house, builds a machine, or in 
any way adds to the genera! stock of wealth. 
It would leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 

to each the full product of his exertion. 
& It would, on the other hand, by taking 

_. for public uses tbat value which attaches to 

-  laad by reason of the growth and improve. 

ment of the community, make the holding of 
Jand unprofitable to the mere owner and 
profitable only to the user. It would thus 
‘make it impossible for speculators and mo- 
- Bopolista to hold natural opportunities un- 
used or only half used, and would throw 
open to labor the illimitable field of employ 
~meut which the earth offers to man. It 
- Would thus solve the labor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in 
ull oecupations to the full earnings of labor, 
make overproduction impossible until all 
human wants are satisfied, render labor sav- 
ing inventions a blessing to all, and cause 

_ such ab enormous production and such an 
equitable distribution of wealth as would 
_ give to all comfort, leisure and participation 

- ie the advantages of an advancing civiliza- 

_ The ethical principles on which the single 
is bused are: 
Each man is entitied to all that bis la- 











REVIEW OF A YEAR'S WORK. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SINGLE TAX LEAGUE AND 
WHat IT HAS DONE. 

Cc. J. Buell, Mianeapolis—The single tax 
league has decided to take a summer vaca- 
tion, and has accordingly adjourned its 
weekly meetings until such time in the fall as 
the officers may think wise to resume. 

Perhaps a brief outline of the past year’s 
work may be interesting to some of your 
readers: 

In May, 1859, we rented a store room near 
the business center and fitted it up as a per- 
manent headquart:rs, reading room and 
meeting place. In about six months the 
attendance atour meetings bad outgrown 
the capacity of our room and forced us to 
seek larger quarters. Colonel John T. West, 
proprietor of tbe West. hotel, who is a good 
single taxer, offered us a large room on tbe 
ground floor, opening from the main office 
and lobby of the hotel, which we ziadly ac- 
cepted, and we have since held our meetings 
there. 

The attendance has been good; several 
times the room has been packed, and 
many who could not get seats stood in the 
doorwavs and out in the hotel office listening. 
Since going to the West we bave drawn a 
class of peopie who were not often seen at 
our meetings before. 

But it bas been ic the character and ability 
of our speakers and in the scope of the sub- 
jects presented that we must look for our 
greatest success. Our discussions have not 
been confined at all to the one subject of the 
single tax, but have included all questions of 
public interest. So, too, our speakers have 
been drawn from all classes of peovle, from 
the day laborer to the governor of the state. 

Below is a partial listof the subjects treated 
and the speakers who presented them, those 
whose pames are preceded by an asterisk 
being single tax men: 

“Street Railways in Euro 
bert Shaw, associate editor o 
ol's Tribuae. 

‘How the Tariff Kills Commerce,” by *Cap- 
tain Mayo, ap old ship owner. 

*Socialism,” by Walter Vrooman. 

“The Wool Tariff,” by *Edward Russell, 
formerly editor Davenport Gazette. 

“The Railway Problem,” by J. C. Haynes, 
attorner-at-law. 

“The So-called English Subsidies,” by *Al- 
fred Sherlock. 

“Single Tax and Woman's Wages,” by 
*Eva McDonald. 

‘Social Wealth,” br W. G. H. Smart. 

“Taxation in Italy,” by *J. H. Begert. 

“Benefits of a Protective Tariff,” by Hon. 


Joha Day Smith, a bigh tariff republican 

“Why the Mortgage Tax Oucht to Be 
Abolished,” by Governor A. R. McGill. 

“Trusts, and How Free Trade and the Sin- 
gle oo Would Destroy Them,” by *C. J. 

uell. 

“The Mora! Aspects of the Single Tax 
Movement.” *Rev. 8S. W. Sample. This lect- 
ure has been repeated several! times, and has 
made quite an impression. 

“The Lumber Tariff,” by Edward C. Gale. 
At this meeting many prominent lumber men 
were present and took part in the discussion, 
all favoring free trade in lumber. 

“Single Tax and Shorter Hours of Labor,” 

by *H. B. Martin, editor Labor Union. 
Pr ag and Woolen Manufacturers,” by 
“The High Price of Coal in the Northwest,” 
by John Goodnow and C. C. Tavlor, presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Minneapolis 
coal exchange. 

“Division of Wealth in Ancient and Modern 
Times,” by Rev. L. T. Powas. 

“The Single Tax in Minneapolis,” by *0. T. 
Erickson. 

“The Natural Relation of Man to the 
Earth.” Rev. H. M. Simmons. 

“Fifty Years of English Reforms,” by *Ed- 
ward Russell. 

“Land Monopoly iu England and America,” 
by *Alfred Sherlock. 

“ladividualism and Socialism,” by John 
Lamb, state labor statistician. 

“The Situation and the Solution,” by *Rev. 
C. A. Cressey. 

We have aiso had several debates, one 
with the nationalists, most of whom are sin- 
gle taxers, one with C. L. Smith, a Farmers’ 
institute lecturer, on the tariff, and one on 
the money question with some old line green- 
backers, 

One of the best results of this series of lec- 
tures and discussions has been to make peo- 
ple see that the single tax league is composed 
of men of more than one idea. Everybody 
bas been free to offer bis views and all have 
been treated courteously. 

Our membersbip has increased rapidly and 
includes some of the foremost busitiess men 
in the city, with the certainty that next wia- 
ter we shall add many more, 

The fact that every one who has been in- 
vited bas unbesitatingly accepted the invita- 
tion to appear before our league shows that 
we A not regarded as very dangerous ani- 
mals 

We were to bave had an address on the 
tarif from the Hon. Eugese M, Wilson, late 
democratic candidate for governer, but bis 
sudden death in the Bermudas deprived us 
of that pleasure, | 

C. &. Pillsbury, the great flour manufact- 
urer, is heartily with us and bas promised us 
an address on the question of “Special As 
sessments for Public Improvements.” 

During the year we have received sub 
stantial aid from many citizens who are not 
members of the league, About $100 of such 
contributions bave been banded in, The 
feeling of the donors being probably pretty 

oil A by the big | 


Bay by *Dr e Al- 
the Minneap- 


-Ceived a tremendous vation’ 
bis hotel to the hall, r bund) 
f the iababitaats 9 

















Bassett, who remarked, as he handed the 
writer the last of a good-sized subscription, “I 
enjoy giving to the Single tax league; there 
is a place where I can get new ideas.” 

Iu conclusion, I cau say that the single tax 
has permeated this city pretty thoroughly, 
and though you may not hear much from us 
for a few months tocome, you may be sure 

13 Ustor Square, 


we are at work. 
New Yor. July 7, 1990. 

The single tax enroiment committee is cir- 
culating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special 
committee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all public 
revenues by a single tax upon the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the 
form of tarlffs upon imports, taxes upon’ in- 
ternal productions or otherwise. It will send 
blank petitions on application to any address, 
and single tax men are urged to obtain peti- 
tions and obtain signatures as a most conve- 
nient and effective way of starting the dis- 
cussion. 

Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
committee’s work for the week endiog July 
7 are as follows: 

Jobn Magowan, Yonkers, N.Y. . . $5 00 
Contributions previously acknowi- 
edged 


+ 3,539 55 


THE PETITION. 
Susetz Tax EnnoLuent Commirran, 


Total. ........ . «$3,886 35 
Cash contributions remain as reported last 
week, viz., 789.64. 
The enrolment now as stands follows: 
Reported last week... .... 
Signatures received since last report. 


Total e e e e e e e e se se 
For news budget see “Roll of States.” 
G. Sr. J. Leavens, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MR. RICHARD W’GHEE OF GREAT BRITAIN TELLS 
OF THE PROGRESS OF THE SINGLE TAX MOVE- 
MENT IN HIS COUNTRY—W. J. GORSUCH 
MAKES A SHORT SPEECH. 

Asthe Fourth came on Friday, and asa con- 
siderable number of the active members of 
the Manhattan single tax club had formed 
themselves into a party to celebrate the day 
in Sullivan county, the monthly meeting was 
called for Tuecsdey, July 1,. instead of the 
usual Thursday evening. It was a lucky 
chauxe, for it happened to be the only even- 
ing that Mr. Richard McGhee of ber ma- 
jesty’s deminions would spend in New York 
city for some time; and it also happened to 
be convenient for our Connecticut friend, 
William J. Gorsuch, who had business here 
at the same time. 

The meeting was called to order, and the 
mansging board reported the work of tbe 
month. The congressional campaign com- 
mittee stated that a conference of clubs 
would be called shortly, and the committee 
on open letter to the Times and World re- 
ported what they had done [as appears in 
last week’s issue of Tae Stanxpakp.) The 
call of the enrolment committee [printed in 
TRE STANDARD two weeks ago] for anational 
conference was read by Mr. Steers; but, be- 
cause of the desire to hear from our visiting 
friends, action on it was deferred. The 
business meeting then adjourned; but imme- 
diately reorganized by Vice-President Wolfe 
naming as chairman for the evening Mr. 
Croasdale, who introduced Mr. McGhee to 
the members of the club. 

Mr. Mctébee was enthusiastically received, 
and, on request, told his audience how the 
single tax movement was progressiog in 
Great Britain. I had always felt, said he, 
that our present social system was wrong; 
and I knew that the injustice that prevailed 
was the result of the monopoly of land. I 
kuew there must be some way out of the dif- 
ficulty; but I could not see it until my friend 
Michael Davitt presented me with a copy of 
“Progress and Poverty,” with a request to 
read it. Ididso, and it brought me out of 
the darkness, through which I had been grop- 
ing, into the light. I knew that the prophet 
bad come, and I determined in my bumble 
way to be one of his apostles. When Mr. 
George came to Ireland as the correspondent 
of the Irish World (in 1881) I met him, and 
we struck up an acquaintance that bas broad- 
ened to friendship. When be came to Britain 
the second time he found a few of us earvest. 
ly at work sowing the good seed. The first 
speech he delivered in Glasgow made such 
an Impression that webad it printed, and cir- 
culated @ quarter of a million of them through 
Beotland, One peculiarity of Mr. George is 
that while bis subject is always the same, his 
presentation of it is always new, This en- 
abled us to print Ave or six of bis speeches, 
which we circulated by hundreds of thou. 
sands, until we had sent through the high. 


lends and lowlands of Scotland between 


two and three million of them. 
Idou’t know that I can better 
progress of Mr. George's ideas than by tell 
ing of the case of the duke of Argyll, who 
Was eight or ten years ago considered the 
most popular duke in Scotland, On the oeca- 
sion Of his delivery of bis Sint philippic 
againat the George theory in/Jlasgow, he ree 
bis way from 
Four bundred thonsand 
{ the city warped out to | 


show the 


« 


do him bonor. Less than a vear ago the nobi 

duke came to Glasgow to again speak from 
the same platform on the same subject. This 
time there was no demonstration; on thecon 

trary, bis carriage was guarded oy a dozen 
policemen, because of a fear that the popu- 
lace would mob him. 

Another story: Before the George idea 
had made its way among the Scottish people, 
the son of this same noble duke went on his 
travels. He was absent several years. 
Shortly after his return, when he had been 
over his father’s estate visiting the tenantry, 
he was asked if he had noticed any change. 
Yes, he said, he had noticed a great change. 
The Scottish people bad given up Bobby Burns 
and the bible, and had taken up Henry George 
and “Progress and Poverty.” 

The single tax men of Scotland did not 
work from platforms or through speeches. 
They relied almost altogether on the distri- 
bution of literature for the spread of our 
ideas, and that work was done by the clubs. 


Though they had taken considerable part in 


politics, it was by assisting one or the other 
of the ruling parties, and not by setting up | 
independent candidates. By this means, of 
the seventy-two members who represent 
Scotland ia the imperial parliament, sixteen 
are single tax men. 

The movement in England, though strong, | 
is not as powerful as it isin Scotland. There — 
19 good reason for this. Io the first place, 
Scotland bas a population of only three mill- 
ions, while Engiaod bas twenty-six millions; 
in the second, the most of Mr. George’s work 
on his visits was done in Scotiand. But 
wherever Mr. George has spoken he has left. 
behind at least a few earnest mev, who have | 
taken up the work and carried it on. So tbat 
in England to-day, wherever one may go he 
will see how well the seed has been planted 
in the people’s minds. 

We are much further advanced in the 
movement than you are in this country. We 
have reached the point where we can predict 
that iu five years we will have the single tax 
limited in operation in Great Britain; aud we 
are now getting the machiuery ready with 
which to collect the tax. 

The condition of the people in Wales is de- 
plorabie, even in the newly settled portions, 
to which the industry of coal mining has 
been transferred. In the Black country it. 
saddens the heart to go about and see what 
the people are put to. I believe, duriug your 
presidential campaign, the protection party 
dwelt on the condition of things in the Black 
country and used itas an argument against 
freetradea Now, there has never been such 
a thing as free trade in Great Britain. Free |. 
trade, as we understand it, is not altogether — 
the taking of a thing from the place where it 
is produced to the place where it can be sold” 
to the best advantage. 
trade includes the fount from which all 
things must be drawn as well asthe freedom 
to exchange them. Such freeitrade does not 
exist in Britain, and will not exist until jus-— 
tice and the single tax prevails. In the 
Black country of Walesa few men—idlers 


all—tbrough the opening of the mines are _ 


now taking in their hundreds of dollars a 
day while the laborers in those mines are 
getting, hardly pennies. But they must work 
ou the land owners’ terms or go idle. One 
of them gets in royalties over $600,000 a 
year, while those who work on bis land can- . 
not afford to wear coverings to protect their | 
bare feet from being cut by sbarp stones 
But there our movement is growing. South 
Wales is very strongly organized for the 
single tax, and will make itself felt before 
ong. 

Ireland, tco, is ripe fcr our ideas; and were 
it not for the fear that a division among the 
people would injure the Yrish movement in- 
parliament, the mass of the people would 
rise for the single tax. They feel that Mr. 
Parnell and his followers have drifted away | 
from the principles cn which they were first . 
chosen to represent the Irish people; but they. 
continue to vote for them in the bope tbat at 
least home rule will be secured for them. . 
Michael Davitt, every time he goes to Ire- 
land, is urged to begin a revolt; but he coun- | 
sels patience, not that he approves what the | 
Parnellites are doiwg, but because he fears _ 
harm froma division. I know what I am 
talking about. Within the last eighteen 
months | bave been over Ireland—iu London- 
derry, Donegal, Antrim, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Down, Fermanagh, Movaghan, Mayo and. 
other parts, Ibave talked with the Irish 
people by the roadside and by their fresides. 
and they all say the same thing—that they | 
desire the adoption of the single tax, but . 
that expediency demands that Parnell should | 
be supported yet a little longer. But when 
home rule is assured, then there will no 
longer be any necessity to conceal their prin- 
ciples; then they will commence an agitation 
that shall never stop until the single tax is an 
established fact, That will bea happy day 
for Davitt, who buras to say once in Ireland 
the things he repeats over and over aguin to 
Eaglish and Scotch audiences, and it will be 
& happy day for Ireland, ae 

ded bis uddress by sta 
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- pificent address, and all the more interesting 
- because he made no attempt at oratory. The 
applause at its conclusion was loud and long 
continued. 
~ Mr. Gorsuch was then called on, and he 
gave what he called an “experience talk.” 
He spoke of the progress making in Connecti- 
cut, and dwelt particularly on the labor con- 
gress which met at Hartford on Thursday, 
June 26. Mr. Gorsuch believed that the in- 
fluence of that congress would be widely felt 
in Connecticut before the year was out. It 
was composed, he said, of representatives of 
the Farmers’ alliance, trades unions and as- 
--semblies of the Knights of Labor, and was 
-- composed of men of all shades of belief. 
- Before he left the chair Mr. Croasdaie 
spoke of the bill now before congress, which, 
‘if passed, would make the clerk of the house 
the judge of who should sit in congress. He 
denounced it as an act of tyranny such as 
had never been attempted anywhere, and 
said that every effort ought to be made to 
prevent its passage. A mass meeting was 
talked of to make a protest against it, and 


le tax club would use its efforts to make 
it asuecess. The answer was a umanimous 
“Yes! Mr. Croasdale said he knew that 
would be the answer before he asked tke 
question. But he had asked it so as to give 
an suthoritative answer to those who had 
asked him about it. 

- The meeting adjourned, but the members 
broke into groups to talk over Mr. McGhee’s 
ddress. | 


NEW YORK STATE. 


fohn D. Hilton, Alder Creek.—I send this 
eek, to the enrolment committee, fifty-four 
ignatures to the petition. Most of the 
names were obtained from undergraduates 
ad alumni of Hamilton college durirg com 
mencement week. No.1 promised to canvass 
for the petition. He is an influential Irish- 
merican. No. 2 is an undergraduate whom 
found to be a constant reader of THe Stanp- 
arp. He will work for us. Most of the 
signers seemed to consider the single tax as 
plausible. Their position in general was that, 
virg never thought anything about the 
matter before, they could not accept so radi- 
cal a plan without further investigation. 
Some few, I believe, see the entire cat. It 
‘was a great pleasure to ask those who called 
themselves free traders if free trade meant 
enue tariff. There is reason to hope that 
y the opening of the fall term some who see 
ions of the cat may see the whole animal. 


BROOKLYN. 


BUMMER SUNDAY MEETING AND THE 
: ACADEMY OF ECONOMICS, 

Vy. F. Withers.—The meeting at the sum- 
ner pavilion, corner Flatbush and F.ftb 
venues,on Sunday afternoon, was addressed 

y Major Alfred R. Cathoun and the Hon. 
‘Lindley Vinton. . 

- The former stated in brief some of the 
objects of the singie tax movement and the 
‘means by which we are endeavoring to 
‘educate the people. 

Mr. Vinton spoke principally on the pro- 
tective tariff, its injustice, and its impover- 
ishing effects; and of the desperate measures 
‘resorted to in congress to perpetuate it, in 
defiance of the popular will. 

The meeting was enlivened with music by 
‘Beggs's single tax band. 
- The Academy of economics met at the club 
house on Sunday, at 10 a.m. Several nickels 
were collected as fines tor tardiness, but 
most.of the students answered to the first 

roll call. 

~The lecture by the director was both inter- 
esting and instructive. He defined several 
terms often used in political economy, giving 
-their Greek or Latin derivations, noted the 
three great steps in the formation of our re- 
public, and recommended the careful study 
of the history of the United States, so far as 
‘it treats of Jand grants and subseyuent ac- 
quisitions of territory by purchase. 

In his lecture next week he will speak of 
thethbree departments of our government, 
‘legislative, judicial and executive, and of 

he differences between the state and nation- 
‘| governments. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


OMMUNICATION WHICH IS OF EQUAL IN- 
‘TRREST TO FARMERS AND ASSESSORS, 

‘8, T., Lonsdale.—The following communica- 
jon appeared in the Providence Journal 
ately, and copies of it bave been sent to the 

assessors of the small farmer towns of this 
ate: 
> fo the Editor of the Journal: On the first 
@ay of May, 1890, the general assembly 
passed the foliowing law, relative to the 
-aasessment of tazes and the arrangement of 
the tax books in the several towns and cities: 
“Poe assessors shall make a list containing 
he true, full and fair cash value of all the 
ratabie estate of the towa, placing land, im- 
provements and personu!l estate in tbree 
separate columns, and distinguishing those 
Who give in an account from those who do 
not and shall apportion the tax accord- 


~The ouly change made in tle previously 
exiating Jaw is the separation of real estate 
bta ite two component parts, viz, “land” 
and “improvements,” It is very important 
that assessore in making the divisious should 
dutty uey tre wall anderson, btu 
litionl economy and ip law. Burril 


own words when time allows, It was a mag- 


THE STANDARD 


law dictionary defines ‘improvement as 
follows: ‘In American land law, an act by 
which a locator or settler expresses bis in- 
tention to cultivate or clear certain land, as 
by erecting « cabin, planting a corn field, 
deadening trees in a forest; ur by merely 
markiog trees, or even by piling up a brush 
heap. ‘fhe cabin, field, deadening or brush 
heap itself.” Another legal definition of 
‘jmprovement” is. Anything added to land 
which increases the value. 

“Land” is construed to include nct merely 
the surface of the ground, but also mines, 
quarries, water fronts, natural water courses, 
ete., ineach case exclusive of all improve- 
ments whatsoever. In cities and compact 
villages the separation of land from im- 
provements will be an easy matter. In fact, 
assessments are already made substantially 
in that manner in Providence, Pawtucket, 
Newport, and perhaps other places, although 
they do not so appear in the tax book. In the 
farining districts, however, the separation of 
Jand from improvements calls for the exer- 
cise of much good judgment on the part of 
the assessors. It is exceedingly important 
that not only buildings, but all kinds of im- 

rovements, should be separated from the 
and. The census of 1885 gives the valua- 
tion of the tarm buildings, and of the farm 
lands throughout the state. 
farming towns the estimate is as follows: 
Land, Buildings. 
« $224,479 $90,025 
255,926 


West Greenwich . . 
Foster . . 2. 6 « -« 
Exeter. . . e« « « 
Hopkinton ... - 


In these four towns, and indeed in every 
town in the state, with three exceptions, the 
farm laod is vaiued bigher than the farm 
buildings. Undoubtedly this is due to the 
fact that ali improvements except buildings 
are reckoned to be a part of the land. 

Under the law recently passed, walls, 
wells, fences, drains, ditches, hedges, fruit 
trees and the value produced by the enrich- 
ment and cultivation of the soil sbculd be 
added to the buildings, and the total valu- 
ation thus arrived at be included in the col- 
umn of “improvements.” 

When this had been done the value of the 
bare land, in such towns as those cited above, 
will be very much less than the value of the 
improvements. In fact, it will amount to a 
mere trifle, since the land under cuitivation 
must be estimated as worth no more than 
pasture lands which have never been im- 

roved. Ground rental values in Rhode 

sland are confined chiefly to the cities and 
other thickly populated localities. In assess- 
ing farming towns, and the country portions 
of manufacturing towns, it will be a mistake 
likeiy to work in future great injustice to 
the farmers, if inthe new arrangement of 


"the tax books a low valuation is not placed 


upon the land. = LEX, 


George D. Liddell, Providence.—A_ special 
meeting of the Siugle tax association of 
Rhode Island will be held on Thursday, July 
10. at 8 p.m.. in Veteran Sremen’s hall, No. US 
Weybosset street, to determine whether this 
association shall be represented at the pro 
posed conference of civgle taxclubsin New 
York on the return of Mr. George from 


abroad, and to consider such other business’ 


as may properly come before it. 
The Pawtucket single tax club will make 


an excursion to Crescent park on Saturday, 


July 19. The exercises at the park will con- 
sist of dinner, single tax oratory, etc., etc., 
and the management extends a cordial invi- 


tation to the members of this‘organization to 
attend. 


ILLINOIS. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGC SINGLE 
TAX CLUB A PROBABLE CANDIDATE FOR 
CONGRESS—OTHER NEWS, 

Warren Worth Railey, Chicago, July 5.— 
Our meeting on Thursday evening was de- 
voted largely to business. Money was raised 
for the purpose of sending out 2,500 copies of 
Mr. Edward Osgood Brown’s argument in 
behalf of the special assessment method be- 
fore the board of sanitary trustees, Mr. 
Brown having offered to furnish the matter 
printed ready for distribution. His generos- 
ity was keeuly appreciated by the club, and 
it touk instant steps to meet the expenses of 
mailing. 

The discussion turned on the tariff, Lieut. 
S. O’Conor, U.S. A., recently stationed on 
recruiting service at Evansville, opening 
with a few remarks in which he referred to 
the progress of the movement in southern 
Indiana. Mr. Burman, Mr. Malcolm, Mr. 
Taylor and others followed, and each had 
some pertinent thought to add to what had 


been said before, 


It is now pretty well settled that Jonathan 
B. Taylor, one of our vice-presidents, will he 
the democratic nominee for congress iu the 
Fourth district. If nominated, we believe 
that be will wia the election. 

Miss Hudson did not win the first prize in 
the Heruld teachers’ contest, but she polled 
a heavy vote and gets a tour of the northern 
lake resorts. 

W. W. Bailey will be the speaker on Thurs- 
day evening, July 1%, 

Mr. E. J. Jones of the Evening Mail, whose 
letters in Tue STANDARD bave been read with 
much interest, has just committed matri- 
mony, and is settling down to the serious 
business of life, His single tax brethren wish 
him a bright and successful future, 


MISSOURI 


MBN WEGIN THEIR OVTDOOR 
CAMPALIN, 

Percy Pepoon, St, Louis-The single tax 
league bas fair'y inaugurated ite outdoor 


THE ST, LOUVIB 


campaign, and the success thus far has been 
very encouraging, The Daily Republic gives 
| t ir a etings 


the following accoun 


In some of the 




































































































































































































































































The first open air meeting of the campaign 
uoder the auspices of the “Single tax league” 
of St. Louis was inaugurated Friday even- 
ing, the 27th ult., at Tower grove, St. Louis. 
A platform was erected by Mr. P. P. Hinen, 
aconvert of the doctrine, and under the 
electric light Mr. Pepoon, vice-president of 
the league, opened up and presented the 
fiscal side of the single tax. He spoke for 
nearly an hour, and was followed by Charles 
Edward Turner, chairman of the speaking 
committee, who presented the “single tax” 
from the sentimental or ethical standpoint, 
and seemed to enlist the sympathy of his 
audience in a considerable degree, and at the 
close was tendered quite an ovation by his 
former neighbors. J. W. Steele, secretary of 
the league, next mounted the rostrum, and 
dilated at some length on some salient points, 
which he presented iu his usual cool, reason- 
able and convincing manner. The committee 
were earnestly listened to by an audience of 
representative citizens, and at the close were 
warmly invited to repeat the programme at 
an early day, with longer notice of the meet- 
ing, and to also advertise the meetings in the 
newspapers. These meetings will be con- 
tinued on each Saturday evening in different 
parts of the city. 


Wm. W. Rose, Kansas City.—I have sent 
fourteen signatures to the enrolment com- 
mittee. Thbisis a total of 500 from this neigh- 
borhood. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SHOWING HOW THE INTEREST IN THE SINGLE 
TAX IS INCREASING. 

_ James C Keyle, Oakiand.—To show you 
how earnest the people in this state are in 
regard to the single tax question: I arrived 
home from my work and found a package of 
one hundred petitions. I[ walked around the 
block, and every man I met but one signed 
without any hesitancy. 


W. A. Hunter, Oaktand.—I hope something 
will be done soon to extend the “credential” 
system lately mentioned in THr STANDARD. 
I think that and the suggestion mooted of 
having a small, neat badge, well worthy of 
attention. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND POLITICS—THE 
CENSUS ENUMERATORS NOT TRYING TO GET 
FARM MORTGAGE STATISTICS. 

W. E. Brokaw, Gary.—Saturday, June 238, 

{ went to Nygaard’s grove, in Lac Qui Parle 

county, Minu., where 1t had been expected 

that Ignatius Donnelly would speak. But he 

did not come. It was an alliance picnic, and 

men, women and children werethere, After 

exercises by the school children and a picnic 
dinner, John Lathrop, secretary of the Min- 
nesota state alliance, spoke on the independ- 


ent movement. He was followed by Mr. 
Snuw, the Wintriet allinace leotnuvsee, che deo 


nounced both the old parties. Then ! told 
them that, the preceding speakers having 
described the evils of our present condition, 
I would tell them the remedy; and gave 
them a short explanation of the single tax. 

From my conversation with the other 
speakers and with those present, I think that 
the farmers of Minnesota are nut going to 
tolerate any protectionists. Unless Donneily 
states his position on the tariff question he 
will not be apt toget any nomination from tbe 
alliance men. A few years ago he was a pro- 
tectionist. The alliance men seem to think that 
Governor Merriam is trying to prevent the 
independent movement. I understand that 
if one-third of the alliances in the state vote 
against independent action, according to 
their constitution that prevents it. So the 
leaders are making every effort to have 
More than two-thirds support such action, 
while it is supposed Merriam’s in ffuence is 
being exerted against it. 

It is amusing to note how sweet sounding 
are the voices of the political syrens: ‘You 
poor, dear farmers; why don't you stay in 
the old fold? You can have anything you 
will ask for.” But the farmers have been 
learning that this is very pretty ‘‘in theory, 
but it don’t work in practice.” 

Mr. Snow said he bad been organizing al- 
liances in Swift county, Minn. Ino the last 
pine years eight hundred farm mortgages 
have been foreclosed in that county. He said 
jit was sad to see the deserted farms, houses 
in all stages of decay, and here and there 
the ruins of some that bad burned down. On 
one trip of eight miles he found but ten 
families where there used to be a well set- 
tiled country. 

Speaking of farm mortgages, I wish to say 
that my attention has been cailed to the way 
in which the statistics of mortgaged indebt- 
edness are being tuken. It seems to be the 
determination to have the statistics corrob- 
orate Superintendent Porter's recent maga- 
zine arguments. There are lotsof abandoned 
farms upon which there are mortgages. It 
seems to be the object of the census bureau 
to defeat the object sought by those who pe- 
titioned to have such statistics gathered, If 
we are ever to have the facts we will have 
to gavher them ourselves, - 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

W, |, Boreman, Parkersburg.—A friend of 
mine, while up in the mcuntains in the in- 
terior of this state, gave out to the people a 
Jot of Ring’s tract “The Case Plainly Stated,” 


Qa: bis return to the place, about a week 
stirred up 


after, he was told tbat be bad 
that place considerably, 


Tee, 2 


twenty-six signatures to the committee by 
this mail. Seventeen of them are protected 
window glass workers, the same as myself, 
but they are getting a little doubtful about 
the “beauties” of the system; two are cigar 
makers, one is a farmer, two are plasterers, 
two are Jaborers, one isa lawyer and one 
Baptist minister. 


MINNESOTA. o 
FE. Herrmann, Lake City.—I am inclined to. 
think that from 200 to 300 subscriberato Tam. 
STANDARD could be obtained in the city of St. 
Paul if some one would take up the matter 
and explain the teachings of Tae STANDARD 
to parties not familiar with it. I judge this 
from the great interest taken by all who by 
chance listen to discussions on tariffs and 
single tax. The McKinley bill has aroused 
the masses and isturning out thousands of 
free traders in this section of the country, 
particularly the farmers, who are wide awake 
in this state; and their demands are puzzling 
the politicians. How badly Mr. George is 
wanted in this country nobody who is so 
familiar with the general feelings of the 
peopic would deny; and I hope the single tax 
club of St. Paul will aid Mr. Buell and the 
single tax club of Minneapolis to make ar- 
rangements as soon as convenient, to induce 
Mr. George to travel through this state and 
best towns in North ava South Dakota. 


TEXAS. 

R. B. Hollingsworth, Shiner.—We have 
barbecue here on July 2, and I have bee 
asked to read the single tax platform. I 
don’t know how I shall succeed, as it will be 
my first attempt to entertain a public au 
dience. oa 


GLOOMY NEWS FROM KANSAS. 


STARTLING REVELATIONS MADE BY THE STATE 
FARMERS’ ALLIANCE... : 
Dispatch to New York Times, 


Topeka, Kan.—The discontent among the. 
Kansas farmers has been growing instead of 
diminishing. To ascertain the cause of this 
feeling to a certainty the state officials of 
the Farmers’ alliance caused to be asked a 
series of questions of secretaries of the sub- 
alliances, of which there are about twenty- 
five bundred. ‘be principle questions were: 
How many members are renterst How many 
bave unmortgaged farms? How many have 
mortgaged farms! koe 

The answers reveal a gloomy state of af- 
fairs, from which no rehef can be obtained 
except by political change. The mortgage 
indebtedness is found to be on farms alone 
$146,563,134. This indebtedness is on some 
45,000 farms. The majority of these mort- 
gagors have defaulteu their interest, and 
foreclosures are sure to follow. The re- 
maining ones will get through only after a 
great hard 7 iwoy, 1uTr a NeW STATE, 18°” 
revealed. According tothe reports received | 
by the alliance officers, there are %1,700 
renters, a ljarge proportion of whom iost 
their homes through foreclosure suits, hav- — 
ing been unable to pay the interest on loans 
made when they were the owners of the 
land. This was caused tirst by successive 
years of bad crops, and finally by the low 
prices last year when large crops had re- . 
warded their efforts. 

Of the membership of over 73,000 farmers, 
7,500 have farms unencumbered, and the ma- 
jerity of these are the victims of chattel 
mortgages at hizh sates of interest, which 
means they are, if possible, in worse condi- — 
tion thun those who nave their farms mort 
gaged. 

‘Abere are 270,000 furms in Kansas, accord- 
ing to Judge Petfer, 2 most careful stutisti- 
ciun, su the alliance would account for but” 
73,000. The evil reaches beyond that organi-. 
zation. The Farmers’ mutual benefit assucia- 
tion, white uct near.y so large, will show 
about 17.000 farmers in relatively the same 
condition, and the ugricultural section of the 
union labour party a siintlar stute of affairs, 
making an aggregate of 110,000. These or- 
ganizations ure tbe only ones tbat have made 
any effort to gather statistics, and nothin 
but guesswork remains as 10 the condition of — 
the democratic und republican farmers until. 
the grand aggregute cun be obtained from 
the eae States statistics .ow being com- 
piled. 

The alliance's official organ ee in giv- | 
ing the statistics above, says: “We antici- 
pate @ great how] about ruipiog the credit of 
Une state, but we submit in ull candor that. 
the people muy fully understand bow near 
we are to the verge of absolute bunkruptoy 
In some sections we have serions duubts i 
the property could be sold for enough to: 
cover the mortgages.” \ 


\ 
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THE DEMUCRATS ARE RESPUNBIBEN, 


Biullsou, Wis, Leader, (feu re 
Uuder republican laws and administration 
there bas been such waste that the public do- 
main, 50 far ay it contains suitable homestead 
sites, is nearly gone. When that is exhausted, 


labor in this country has lost its main guar- 
anty for high wages. gape have be 


the poor man’s protectio has nearly. lost 
it by republican profligacy ee 
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THE EAST AND WEST WJLI 
; GETHER, 
@t, Louis Globe Democrat cep), Ma ES 
Jt is time thatthe west, broadly speakin 
favors somewhat lower duties than the eas 
and lower thiau the average of those ia_ 
McKinley bill, The ssatiment in that dire 
tion, however, is growing in the cant aleo, 
and «4 yeur or two benos, at the farthest, 
both sections will stund substantially op. 
same ground, | oe 
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HOW CHINAMEN STRIKE. 


LICAN MAN” MIGHT TAKE NOTE OF HOW 

“pHE ‘ HEATHEN" DOES IT. 

‘San Francisco Letter to New York Times. 
he average American workman strikes 
when times are hard and he needs more mon- 
ey or wishes t prevent a “cut in wages. In 
other words, he ofren strikes when his em- 
lover doesnot need him as much as usual, 
Phe workman and his fellows passresolutions, 
telegraph to other unions, appeal to public 
sympathy, talk with the reporters, and then 
sit d»wno to wait for the result of the strug- 

le. 

BThe Chinese have a verv different system. 
All of them save mouev and are in & posi‘ion 
to dictate terms. They wait uotil a very 
prosperous harvest season and scarvitv of la- 
bor give them the opportunitr. Then they 
strike iu their own peculiarly effective way. 
Their unions in San Francisco are thos@ch- 
iv organzed and equipped for instant action. 
But ne general strike is ever permitted. In- 
deed. s> quiet and careful are the workings 
of the Chinese trades unions and companies 
in matters pertaining to wages that it is only 
after a lon experience in different fields 
that the American emplover begins to under- 
stand their system. Primirilv, it is to strike 
when thev are needed most, and only a com- 
‘paratively small group at a time—that is to 
gay, the men in one district or engaged in «ne 
branch of 'abor. The details of the manaze- 
ment of a strike would “give points” manv 
times over to the ‘‘b snes” who so often order 
out American workmen to starve and fight a 
losivg fi ht against odds. 

The bes: i'lustration I can at present recall 
occured last summer on a fruit farm and 
nursery tbirtv miles from San Francisco. 
‘About twentr Chinamen were employed ata 
dollar a day, bvarding themselves. A house, 
firewood, water, asmal! plot of ground for 
vegetable growing, and all the fruit they 
could use were given to them ino addition. 
Some of them had worked on the place for 
ten years or more, and thev had all saved 
money. There was an enormous fruit crop, 
and it was sold by contract, to be delivered 
atthe ra'lroad station. One evening after 
work hours the ‘‘boss” of the Chinamen went 
to the cffice of the owner of the -rchard, and 
said iu the m*s* calm and matter-cf-fact way 
something like this: 

“After to-day we want a dollar anda 
quarter. You tell me what you want to do 
to-mollo mornirg. If you say ‘N»’ we all go 
away tothe orc-ards at San Jose, We can 
get a dollar and a quarter. Our companv 
tells us so. Good vear this year pleaty of 

-monev, lots of work. You think about it. 
Good bye.” 

The Chinaman went back to bis crew, and 
the emoloyer, after investigation, found that 
they were all packed up readv to leave ia 
the m-roing. He ascertained also that men 
were scarce, and thati’ ae tet them go he 
mizht lose a large part of bis fruit crop. It 
was perfectly true that they could get work 

‘elnewhe-e, and the end of the matter was 
that he yielded to their logic. That was ia 

ry Staores ys 


uae VU  Pege Ree ER ULD PRUE @ AsO Lo- 
bor who grew apricots had his Chinamenstr ke 
just when the crop had to be cared for, and 
they, tor, got the advance. So it went on 
- throughout the vallev. Tbe demands of the 
Chinese were not excessive; they made it 
clear. that they believed tbemseives worth 
more, and thev delivered their ultimatum. 
Ie a few cases where they were ordered to 
leave no other Chinamen would take their 
places. White men were sc rece, Portu uese 
were all busy on their own lite plots of 
ground, »od the wasie of ripening fruit was 
far zreater than the cost of raising wages. 
It is in the nature of the Chinomen, as of 
other mea, to get all be can out of bis labor. 
His admirable svstem of running a strike has 
never receiv: d the attention it deserves. Tre 
American trave: unions of California in the 
past ten vears hive goneon mre than a hun- 
‘dred strikes, all expensive, many of them 
. fai‘urer, aud most of them made at seasons 
‘when work was slack aod times dull. The 
- Chinese unions bave steadily and persistent- 
ly taken every slight advantage, and when 
‘they felt abie bave ordered strikes in an en 
tire industry, which have invariably resulted 
in higher waves. Thev never ask tor fewer 
hours, or for anything but “mre monev.” 
o- day the Chinese in California know their 
exact streapth, they know more about labor 
demands and the probable re y than the 
average American does, and thev will un- 
-doubtedly secure as goud wages as other uo 
skilled labourers do. la sume lines of work 
‘they. are no longer ‘“uuskil'ed,” but are quite 
_capabie of c unpeting with the average white 
man, 
Ip is in tbe outdoor field that the Chinaman 
‘feels must secure and shows most aptitude. 


ge Jike ww ‘take contracts” on farm work, 
and the system is extending far and wide. 
Thev will clear scrubouk lands, grub chapar- 
yal, break bullsides, or grow anv kind of a 
crop by coutraci; so much money fora given 
reult. ‘They will farm ‘on shares” or buy 
the coming crop, They rent land, paying 
‘higver cash rent per acre than any other 
Class of renters wil pay, and grow vereta- 
‘Dies and berries, 
Poe Chinamen of the small shops and fac- 
ovies of San Francisco, the cigarmakers and 
ne workers in shoe and clothes shops, bave 
heir secret trade organizations, toc, though 
ivvie can be found out about them, They also, 
‘jike the outdoor classes, are abie and swift to 
@iZe Upon any pointot vantage, When they 
ontrul & trade, they want wages pearly as 
high as those ol white workmen doing war 
inilur in kind and quantity, C ommissioner 
Tobin, in bis bureau of Jabor statiaties report 
lor isss, says: ‘‘The Chinese trades univns, 
‘anes, are very rarely beard of, but neve 
theless exist and 





are very powerful, ia 





THE STANDARD. 


case of a strike or boycott, they are flerce and 
determined in action, making a bitter and 
prolonged fight.” 


ee 


AFTER HOOD—A GENERATION. 
Alice Wellington Ruliins io Harper. 
With flagers streng and uaworn, 
But eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman haun's the shops neatly clad, 
Begging for needle and thread. 
“] cau work; Lam strong aod young!” 
She cries in « voice that hurts 
To the man who will pay her forty-five cents 
If she makes a dozen shirts. 


“T can work all day!’ she cried, 
When the cock was crowing aloof. 

ON» werk all day!” she cries, 
When the stars shine through the roof. 

It were better to bea slave 
Along with the barbarou: Turk, 

Than a Christian woman, 'wi'h soul to save, 
Who has neither money nor work. 


She is strong, and willing to work 
Till her brain begins to swim, 
She only asks to werk , 
Till ber eyes are heavy and dim. 
Seam—and gusset—and band— 
It were heaven if she could be 
Only too busy to stop “ 
Till her eyes can no longer see! 


O men, with sisters dear, 
Toi ing for mothers and wives, 
These others ask but to work themselves 
Through ali their dreary lives. — 
W rk—and they cannot get that; 
Stitch—stiteh—s ich!— 
Hw gladi¢ would they but sit and work 
F r the idle and the rich! 


“There is plenty of work, indeed, 
But alas! when I go, they say 
There are plenty of workers, too, . 
And no work for me to-day, 
If huager would strike me dead, 
I would kiss her lips in glee; 
But it takes so long to die 
When youare strong like me! 


“What kind of work wouid I do? 
Anything youc aotrive. 
Wages! The merest sum 
That will keep me just alive. 
I would make voua dcz2n shirts 
To-nigbt for a bit «f bread; 
And a d: zen more—niy, two— 
For a piace to lay my bead. 


“No work—no work—no work— 
From wearv chime to chime; 
No work—no work—no work— 
Til a prisoner works for crime. 
Ha! ha! :n a prison ward oe 
Thev wi'l find me something to do! . 
Oh, who would dream that tbe idle rich 
Could keep their wants so few? 


“Work? I would gladly work 
In thé dull December hght; 
IT only ask for work Se ee tare 
When the days are warm and bright, _. 
When underneath the eaves gees 


The brooding swaliows cling, : 
Kiekek a © cmv y Uliwis ULCIF WIDZS 


It I get work in the spring. 


“T shall not grudge them sky, 
Or the grass and fluwers sweet, 
if I have a roof abuve my head 
And a flour beneath my feet. 
O but for one short bour 
T> fee! as [ used to feel, 
With enouzh to do to keep off wa 
Aad to buy me one mvure meal. 


“QO out for one short hour 
To bave enough to du !— 
Who could believe the idle Rich 
W..uid keep their wants sv few. 
Iam tired of weeping here; 
Fur God’s sake ease my brain, 
By letting me tire id'e hands 
With a wealth of work again! 


“They say the Rich are to blame, — 
With their idie, haughty ways; ae 
Their world of manifuid foolhsbh wants, 
Their proud, untoiling days. 
Bur. it seems to me their wants 
Are all too strangely few; 
Chey cannot tind for a gir! like me 
A singie thing to du!” 


ee 


THE TRAMP SAW “THE 
Buffalo etraight Tips, 

“My friend,” said a citizen to an abie 
bodied occunant of a park bench, ‘‘why don’t 
Ae to work instead of lounging here ail 

ay? 

‘Harder to find work than te do it,” was 
che reply. 

__“Nuorense; { don’t believe you would work 
if ys u got Lhe chance,” 

‘‘l’'ry me, cuptaia, aad see!” 

“A | rigut, are you willing to dig? 

“Yes, oir; af youl pay me decent wages.” 

“*W hat is your idea of decent wages!” 

“Well,” said the tramp, reflectung a mo- 
ment, ‘‘vwo dollars # day.” 

‘Pwo dollurs a day!" exclaimed the citizen. 
“Tsn’t that @ little steep for digging?” 

“Not when l make a doljlar a day by beg- 
ging. You know I cun live cheaper as a beg- 
guar; one doesn’t have to keep up appeur- 
ances.” 

a right,” said the citizen, “come with 

e. 

The tramp left his bench with a briskuess 
that wuuld bave astonisbed those dainty peo: 


CAT.” 


ple who would wonder why park loungers. 


wre so averse to work. Aftera ride in the 
plreet car ube citizen pointed to & vacant lot 
aod said: 

“There; 1 want to build @ cottage on that 
lot, and i wilgive youé@2a dayto dig the 
cellar. Cyear off the louse stones aud then 
call at my sitive and J will pay you for what 
you bave dove and rig you up with a pick 
wud shovel for the reat of the work,” 

The citizento d the tramp where his office 
Was, and jeft bim, 

“say!” shouted the tramp, with a few em- 
pane terms intended to be descriptive, as 
2 bruke inte the citizen's ¢ili-e later in the 
day, ‘youn are & pice specimen of @ fraud, 
ain't you! That lot up there don’t belong to 
you, and the man it does belong te drove me 


Sas" T waun my day's wages!” 


| WORSE OFF 


Ths wages were paid, and the tramp fell 
into a better humor. ne 

“Now, my friend,” the citizen remarked, 

‘that lot does not belong to me, but it has 
never been used, the owner does not intend 
to use it, it isa good place for a house, I can 
afford to build a house, aod I want you to do 
as much of the work as you can.” 

“That's all right; but why don’t you bu 
the lu1?” asked the tramp. . 

“[ can’t afford to buy the lot and build the 
cottage, too, without giving a mortgage, aud 
I won't put a mortgage on my house.” 

“Then you'll have to go without the cot- 
tage,” said the tramp. ; 

“Jf so,” replied the citizen, ‘‘you will have 
to go without the jub of work; and I reckon 
that is what it comes to. I must rent a home 
instead of owning one, and you must be a 
beggar instead of an honest workingman, 
uoless you are willing to take somebody’s 
work from him by doing it for less.” 

“-Beyging 1s easier and more humane, 
pays better.” 

“Do you see the cat!” the citizen inquired. 

ON», rephed the tramp, louking uruund 
the room; “I don't see any cat. But I'll tell 
you what idosee. I see that if you could 
buid on that lot I would be earning a respect 
able living. And Vil teil you what I don’t 
see. 1 dun’t see what right aoy one who 
dvesn’t want to use that lot has to prevent 
you from using it.” 

“But,” observed the citizen, gravely, ‘‘the 
other man owns the lot.” 

‘what right bas he to own it,” asked the 
tramp; “be aidn’t make it?’ 

‘*{ guess you see the cat.” 

‘ly that the cat?” 

“Tout 1s the cat.” 

‘300d day.” 


and 


SLAVES. 


“HE CURSE OF LAND MONOPOLY IN THE ISL: 


AND OF JaMAICA. 
Jamaica Christian Chronicle. 


We are constantly hearing of cases of bard- 
ship and «-ppression of the people residing in 
certain districts in this island, by the monop- 
olists, who bave possession of the land, or the 

reater portions of it, which is in demand, 
E-cause it is adjacent to public roads and 
other improvements effected ai the public ex- 
pense. In these districts the peasantry are 


worse off thar the oid time slave, whose own- | 
er did give some consideration to, asthe slave | 
was property and he tk care that bis prup- | 
Now thy | 
are nubody’s pruperty, and receive DO pio | 
tection in consequence, while, because tLe | 
land out of whicn tney must jive isin tie | 
hands of a few, they are worse off than the | 
slaves of those few were, as they are per- | 
mitted to live only on the terms tne land | 
One wand, grown enor: | 


erty was fed and affurded suelter. 


munopoiists dictate. 
mousiy rich withia the iast few years by udd- 
ing one large preperty to another, holding 
nearly ait we naeucet: eppertunitios in bw 
parish and contributing Cumyparatively little 
te general revenue uf local taxation, lays 
down such hard aad fast rules which must 
‘be agreed to by toe people whu desire to ub- 
tain a position of the earth on which to 
labur to tive. He says, “You must do this 
and you must not do that, You must plant 


-Ghocuiate which will remain for my benetit, 
| aod you must not gruw bacanas, as you wiil 


Compete witb Me in ie market. Lt yuu do 


pliant them i shalireap them; you sball pay 


“me «a8 augual rent nearly twice the sincuat 


| I paia for une fee simpie of tbe land; tn tact, 


2 


yuu shali work, | sball reap, and by the swext 


‘uf your bruw 1 snail be avie toadd to my 
‘property, ana woen your chiidrep grow tote 


} men and Women, my chiidrea will ve able tu 


cummanad toeir service, avd cunse queatly 


‘| pueir ives, as they will owa all the earth 


-around.” No mao has a rigot to munopulize 


the Jand any more than to monopolize the 


air or the sunlight. 


—_—. 


_ INDEED THEY ARE NOT GOOD. 
‘Descret, Uta , News (Mornion church urging). 


[Land] “boums are nut good tor the com: 
muulty at iarge. 
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I took Cold, 
I took Sick, {. 
} | { 
| SCOTT'S | 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest. | 
ANYTHING IF CAN LAY MY HANDS ON 5 

gets fat too, FoR ant 
| 

{ 


TOOK 
RESULT: 

AND 1 AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
NOT ONLY CURED MY Inecip- 
ient Consumption sur BUILT 

ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY, I 
TAKE If JUST AS EASILY AS T DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY 1S NOTHING NEW, 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. AAS 
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RAPID CUR 


Of Coughs and Colds, Influenza and 
Bronchial complaints are effected by 
using HALE’S HONEY OF HORE- 
HOUND AND TAR, a pleasant and 
efficacious remedy, which does not con- 

tain opium or anything whatever 

injurious to the most delicate con-. 
stitution, yet exerts almost magical 
power in all affections of the Throat | 
and Lungs, soothing and allaying ir- 
ritation and inflammation, and strength- 
ening the Tissues, thus enabling them 
to endure the changes of the season, 
which are so severely felt at this” 
time of the year. Ask your druggist 
for MALE'S HONEY OF HORE- 
HOUND AND TAR (full name), 2 


take no substitute. 


Sotp By DruaGists GENERALL’ 


Cure in one minute. 


Ebjs Cream Bake 
THE aoe 


50 Cts. 


COLD"HEAD 
LY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, -° 
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BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


We need, to camplete Volume § of RH 
BRANDAMD, Numbers b and 2. 


We will send 20 cents’ worth af tract 
exchange ‘or -btiher a: these numborn, 


Kstab ished 1844, 
CG Me: LL? is ah i, 
Manufacturer of 


| FINE WiNI| OW SHADES 

For Btores, Dwel ings, Hotes Oflees, Se, 

No, North Bevo do street, ‘HILADELPH 
Vppusite Cheoist Church. ee 
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THE FOREMOST COCOA OF EYROPE, 
OMING ONE OF AMERICA 
Canby Digested Made Instantly. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AY 
TWE PRINGIPAL EXHIBITIONS, > 
The OriginalTake ne oth, BR - 


__" Gest & Goes Farthost=Largest Sele in the World-—-Once Tried, Always Used," 














SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


mm. f clubs are requested to send any cor 
: ee eer the list below, and all newly formed organ- 
{vations are asked to report prom tiy, either to the 
Enrollment committee or The Stan ard.) 
ARKANSAS. 
- Lrerue Roox.—Little Rock single tax club. 
Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st Pres., Sol F. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemming, 


910 Main st. 

ey CALIFORNIA. 
- Ban Francisco.—Califorpia single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, St. George's 
hall, 9093¢ Market st. Library and reading 
room open from 9 a.m, to 10 p.m, 841 Market 
st. Pres. H. lL. Pleace; sec., G. A. Hubbell; 
fin. sec., John A, Maynard. Address of all 
officers, 841 Market st. 

SaCRAMENTO.—Single tax club of Sacra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B. 
Reed: sec., C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 
.OaKLAND.—Single tax club No. 1 meets 


Ov ef SESE Te in ended irae 8 hal); 
105634 Broadway. Pres, a. Jd. Gregg; sec, 
- E. Hadkins. 


Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles single tax club. 
Pres., 1. J. Harrell; sec., Clarence A. Miller. 

San DirGo.—Single tax question club meets 
‘every Sunday afternoon, 2p. m., at Horton 
hal!. C unty committee rvom, 444 Sth st. 
Geo. B. Whaley, chairman. 

Buack Diramonp.—-Contra Costa county sin- 

letax committee. Jeff. A. Bailey, sec. 


: COLORADO. 
. STaTE.—Colorado State single tax associa- 
tion, 3u3 16:n st. Pres, A. W. Elder; sec., H. 
C. Niles; ureas., Geo. Champion, 
DENVER.—Denver singie tax association. 
Every Thursday evening, 303 16th st. Free 
reading room open every day,9 a.m. to9 p.m. 
REete G. H. Phelps; sec.. H. C. Niles, 303 16th 
a: 


PvuEBLO.—Commonweaith single tax club. 
First and Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
-V. Reeve, Union av. Pres, D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentilinger, Puebio Smelting and 
Refining Co. 

GRaND JUNCTION.—Mesa county single taz 
nd ballot reform club. Pres., James W. 
-Bucklin; sec., Geo. Smith. 

Canyon City.—Single tax committee: sec., 
“Dr. Frank P. Blake. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DaNnBURY.—Single tax club. Pres., JohnE. 
Jones; sec., W. E Grumman. Address for the 
resent, Sain E. Main, 10 Montgomery st. 

- NEW HavEN.—Tax reform cus. very Fri- 
day evening. Pres., Willard D. Warren, room 
11, 102 Orange st.; sec., Alfred Smith, 105 
Day st. 

MERIDEN.—Meriden single tax club. 3 p. 
m. every Sunday, Circle hall. Pres., Wm. 
Hawthorne: sec., Wm. Williss. P. O. box 1842 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

- WASHINGTON. — Washington single tax 
eague; always open; regular meeting an 
evening, 609 F street, N. W. Pres. Paul T. 
Bowen; sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719G st., 


FLORIDA. 

PENSACOLA.—Pensacola single tax club No. 

Tuesday evenings, K. of L. hall, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafox sts. Pres, J. Dennis 
“Wolte; sec., James McHugh. 
- Tawpa.—Thomas G. Shearman single tax 
league. First Monday in cach month, busi 
‘ness meeting; Sundays, public speaking. 
Pres., C. E. Ainsworth; sec., Johu H. Mc- 


‘Cormick. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No. 
-Pres., J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
7 Whitehall st. 
Avausta.——Augusta single tax club. Ever 
‘Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres., Ed. 
-Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


“Meyer. 
a ILLINOIS. 

CuicaGo.—Chicago single tax club No. 1. 

Every thursday evening, club room 4, Grand 
Pacific hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
sec. F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 835. 

~ SBPRINGFIELD.—Sangamon single tax club. 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
(623 Black ave. 

J ACKSONVILLE.—Morgan county single tax 
club. Pres., Col. Wm. Camm of Murrayville, 
gec., Chas. W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 
 S§Pparta.—Single tax committee. Sec., Wm 

~R Bailey. — oo 

- Quincy.—Gem City single tax club, Every 
Friday evening, Opera house building. Pres., 
C. F. Perry; cor. sec.. Duke Schroer, 327 & 3d. 

: INDIANA. 

- Srate.—Indiana sinyie tax league. Pres, 
Henry Rawie, Anderson, vice-pres., L. P. 
Custer, Indianapolis; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 

Elm st., Indianapolis. State executive 
committee. Henry Rawie, Anderson, S W. 
‘Williams, Vincennes; L. O. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richmond, Chas. G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Wm. Henry, Connersville, 
‘W. E McDermut, Fu. Wayne; T, J. Hudson, 
FR. White, L. F, Custer, LIudianapolis. 

" Guanton.—Single tax club. Sunday after: 
‘noons, 8 o'clock, Argus office. Pres, Isaac 
B, “train;sec., L. O. Bishop. 

Fort WaYne.—Ningle tax ciub. Pres, W. 
-B, McDermutt; vice pres, J. M. Schwerzgen, 
“gec., Henry Cohen. |. 

“INDIANAPOLIS.—Indianapolis single tax 
league. Every Thursday evening, § p.m., Man 

r ball, a, e. cor, Washington and Alabame 

a Pres, Dr. Brown; sec., L. P, Custer. 

“ BVANSVILLE.—ingle tax association. Pres, 
Edwin Walker; sec., Charlies G. Bennett, 

—" Ricuwonp.—Single tax club, Pres, C, & 
Beppe Pee Aree Third st; sec, M. 
Richie, ut Bt 

aexaseron Bu 

BURLINGTON, —Burlipg son 
rat and third Wednesday of each month, 
318 defferson st. Pres, chard Spencer, 
ac, Wilbur Morena, 980 Hedge ave. 

Das Mowns.--dingle tax club Pres, HB 
Allison, bus 6; sea, d Ballanges, 

Aaqoyen Genes inna YnWe aiveta te 
eins oe and ane rena of waco 
mo an a ree, &8 
Bok se A hay ie Binnehan 8 WReredane 

ALLERTON, ~Taz reform club, ivory Thure 

lay evening, Vest's hall, Pres, A. d, Mor: 
i amlauitawn ties 

MARAHALLTOWN, ~Single tax 


single tax club. 


: 


committee 
nec, Hans Rrricksom 












































































































































































































































































































































Mason City.—Singie tax committee; 1st and 
8d evenings of each month at Dr. Osborne's 
office. Pres, J. A. Scranton; sec., J. 8. Mott. 

KANBAB. 


ARILENE.—Single tax club. Pres, C. W. 
Brooks; vice-pres., H. Charters; sec., A. L 
Russel. 

Grove Hit..—Grove Hill single tax club. 
Thursday evenings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman county: Pres., 
E. Z. Butcher; sec., Andrew Reddic 

LOUISIANA. 

New Onzeans.—Louisiana single tax club. 
Meets every Thursday night at 8 p. m. at 205 
Canal st. Pres., Jas. Middleton; sec., @. W. 
Ruberts, 326 ar 


AINE. 
AUBURN.—Auburn single tax club. Satur- 
day evenings, room 3, Phoenix block, Main 
st; reading room open every evening. Pres., 
Thos. Marsden: sec., W. E. Jackson, 1227th st. 
LEwisTon—Single tax committee. Everv 
Wednesday evening, 79 Summer st. Chuir- 
man, F. D. Lyford; sec., Joseph Walsh, 7 


Summer st. 
MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—Single tax league of Marvy- 
land. Every Monday, at 8 p.m., in ball 506 E. 
Baltimore st. Pres.. Wm. J. Ogden, 5 N. Carey 
st.; rec, sec., Joho Salmon, 415 N. Eutaw st.; 
cor. sec., Dr. Wm, N. Hill, 1438 Baltimore st. 

Balumore single tax society. Every Sun- 
day evening, 8 p. m., at Industrial hall, 316 
W. Lombard st. Pres, J. G@. Schonfarber; 
W. H. Kelly. 

Single tax association 


of East_Baltimore. 
Pres, J. M. Ralph; sec., Chas. H. Williams, 
312 Myrtle av. 


MASSACHUSETTS. ; 

StaTE.—Ningie tax state central committee 
of Massacbusetts. Pres. Edwin M. White, 
1498 Washington st., Boston; sec., G. K. An- 
derson, 30 Hanover st., Boston. 

Boston.—Boston single tax league, Wells’s 
memorial hall. Pres. Hamlin Garland, 13 
Moreland st.; sec., Edwin M. White, 1198 
Washington st. 

Neponset single tax league. Sec., Q. A. 
Lothrop, Wood +t. court, Neponset. 

Dorchester single tax club. Every otber 
Wednesday evening, Field’s building, Field’s 
Corner. Rooms open every day from 10a. m. 
to 10 p. m. Pres., Ed Frost; sec., John Adams, 
Field's building. 

Roxbury single tax club. Pres, Frank W. 
Mendum; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 250 Rug: 
gies st. 

STONEHAM.—Stoneham single tax league. 
Pres., Dr. W. Symington Brown, Stoneham. 

Lynn. — yan single tax league. Pres., C. H. 
Libbey st., 831 Washington st.;sec., John Mc 
Carthy, 140 Tunson st. 

WORCESTER. — Tenth district single taz 
league of Worcester. Meetings first Thurs- 
day of each month, class room, Y. M. C. A. 
building, 20 Pearl st. Pres., Thomas J. Hast- 
ings sec., Edwin K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 
cester. 

LaWRENCE. — Lawrence single tax club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney's 

ce. Pres, (ol John P. Sweeney; sec, 
So on Jd. Donovan, city clerk’s office. 

Hype Parx.—Single tax club. Sec, F. & 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

OnanGE.—Single tax league of Orange. 
Kirst Wednesday of each month, pres. and 
secretary’s residence. Pres. H. . Ham- 
mond; sec., Charles G. Kidder. 

NewsBuRYPORT.—Merrimac assembly. Sat- 
urduy evenings, 48 State st. Pres, Dennis F. 
Murphy; sec., W. R. Whitmore, 736 Merrimac 
st. i 

Ma.pen.—Single tax club, Meetings fort- 
nightly at Deliberative hall, Pleasant st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec., Hd- 
win t. Clark, 100 Tremont st. 

MICHIGAN. 

Sturcis.—Sturgis club of investigation. 
Pres., Rufus Spalding; sec., Thomas Harding. 

Saginaw.—Singile tax ciub, rooms 413 Gen- 
esee av., East Saginaw. Pres, Edward L 
Weggener; sec., Jas. Duffy, 803 State st. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS, — Minneapolis 
league 
hotel. 


single tax 
Every Tuesday even_og at the West 
Pres, C. J. Buell, 402 W. Franklin av.; 


“sec., J. A. Sawyer, 309 Lumber exchange. 


South Minneapolis single tax club. Wednes- 
day evenings, at 1809 E. Lake st. Pres, A. 
M. Goodrich; sec., P. &. Hammersley. 

bt. Paut.—Pres., H. C. McCartey; sec., R 
C. Morgan, Northern Pacific railroad office. 

: MISSOURI. 

8r. Liow.—St. Louis single tax league. 
s. e, cor. 8th and Olive, meets every Tuesday 
evening Kooms open every evening. Pres, 
H. H.Hoffman; sec., J.W. Steele, 2738 Gamble 
street. 

“Benton School of Social Science.” Sun- 
day, i p.m., 6839 Waldemar ave., 8t. Louis, 
Pres., Dr. Henry 8. Chase; sec., Wm.C. Little. 

La Dux.—The Reform club of La Due. 
Pres., W. Stephens; sec., Jas. Wilson. 

Kansas City.—Kansas City singie tax club. 
Meets every Sunday afternoon at 3 at bead- 
quarters, cor. 15th st. and Grand av.; open 
everv night. Pres, H. 8. Julian; sec., War- 
ren Wasson, LIOE. 15th st. 

HERMANN.—Siugie tax committee. Pres, 
R. H. Hasenritver; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard. 

Hiek Gats.—Single tax league. Meetings 
on alternate Thursdays at the house of W. 
* Kinbead. Pres, Wm. Kinkead; sec., J. W. 

waw. 

Oak HILL.—BSingle tax league, Presa, F. 
Debult; sec., J. W. Miller. 

Rep Bixn.—BSingie tax league. Pres, J. & 
Cabill; sec., J. Krewson, Red Bird, Mo. 

Sare.—Glen single tax club, Meets second 
Saturday evening of the month, Pres, W.H, 
Miller; sec., H. A, Sunder, Safe. 

NEBRABKA. 

Omana.—Omaha single tax club, Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City hall, cor. 13th and 
Dougias sts Pres, Kufus i Parker, see, 
Cyrus F, Beckett, 41) N. 28d et. 

Wrymons.~—Heury George singe tax olub, 
Pres, HC. aoe ner. . A, Hamm 


Jenazy Crry.~Siacoard single tax club. 
versal hat waa” Ofna are 

ational assembly | 
trots Jou W. dubeway; " sac,, Joseph Dane 

Nawank.—Newerk single tax club Pres 
Herbert, Boxgs, 89 Broad at | tee, M. @ Galle 
@ Warren p ae 


125th st. Business meetin 












































































































































PaTerson.—Passaic Co. singie tax club. 
Pres., E. W. Nellis; e-7., John A. Craig, 192 
Hamburg ave. Meetings every Sunday even- 
ing at 169 Market street. 

Ornance.—8. Orange single tax club. 
Pres., E. H. Wallace; sec., Henry Haase. 

VINELAND. —Vineland single tax and ballot 
reform club. Pres., Rev. Adolph Roeder, 
sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIER.—Janvier single tax and ballot 
reform club. Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. W. J. Rice; sec., Sydney 
BR Waleh 

CaMDEN.—Camden single tax club. 
Louis M. Randall; sec., Wm. M. Callingham. 

WasHINGTON.—Washington land and tax 
club. Pres, John Morrison; sec., W. H, 
Christine. 

BaYyonneg.—Singie tax committee. Chair- 
man, Wm. R. DuBois. ; 

Pasnato.— Single tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Wood. 

NEW YORK. 

New Yore.—Manhattan single tax club. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of each 
month, at 8p. m.; other Thursdays, social 
and propaganda. Club rooms, 73 Lezivgton 
ave.; open every day from 6 p. m. to 12 p. m. 
Pres., Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 

Harlem single tax club, room 3, 247 West 
every Tuesday, 

Whist and social evening every 
Thursday. Pres, Eugene G@. Muret; sec., 
Chas. H. Mitchell. 

North New York single tax club. Every 
Tuesday at 8p. m., at 2840 3d ave. Pres, 
James R. Small; sec., Thimas F. Foy. 

BROOKLYN.—Brooklyn single taxciub, Busi- 
ness me tings Wednesday evenings. Ciub 
house, 198 Livingston st.; open at all bours. 
Pres., G. W. Thompson; sec., W. T. Withers, 
3 Wiitlow st. 

The Eastern District single tax olub. Busi- 
ness meetings frst and third Monday even- 
ings of each munth at 284 Broadway. Pubiic 
meetings during spring and summer months 
as advertised, at the call of the president, 
Joseph McGuinness, 215 Ross st. ; sec.. Emily A. 
Deverall, 284 Broadway. 

East Rroukiyn single tax club. Meetsevery 
Tuesday, 8 p. m., 1263 Broadway, in Women's 
Christian temperan.e union. Pres., Herman 
G. Loew; sce., James B. Connell. 

BuraLo.—Taxreformciub. Every Wednes- 
dav evening, Central labor union hall. Pres, 

C. Rogers: sec., H. B. Buddenburg, 824 Clin- 
ton st., E. Buffalo, 

Roo#ester.—Rochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, § p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.; 80 Rey- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; sec., D. 
Waters, 50 Reynolds arcade. 

.—Singie tax club. Meetings every 
Thursuay, 730 p. m. Pres, J. C. Roshirt; 
sec , George Noyes, 368 First st. 

Syracuse.—Syracuse Single tax club. 1138 
Walton street. Pres., F. A. Paul; sec., H. R. 
Perry, 149 South Clinton st. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Single tax club Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m, 236 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. & Arnold. 

efit Bsa She tax club, Mondays, 7.30 
p m., College hall. Pres, Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 
nLLE —Diug le wa 


NVILLE. 

First und third Monday of each month, Canal 
st., over E. Bevier's drug store. Pres., Wm. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUsHInG.—Sinogle tax club. Pres, D. C. 
Beard; sec., Fred Sheffield. 

New Barieaton, 8. L—Richmond county 
single tax club. Every Monday evening, Par- 
abola hall, New Brignton. Pres, J. 8. Co- 
gan; sec., A. B. Stoddard, W. New Brighton. 

NORTHPORT.—Singie tax committee. Sec., 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OwrG@o.—Singletaxclub. Pres., Michael J 
Murray; sec., J. M. Wilson, 204 Front st. 

Troy.—Singie tax club. Meetings weeklv 
at 576 River st. Pres., Henry Sterling; sec., 
B. B. Martis, 576 River st. 

Conogrs.—Single tax committee. Pres, P. 
C. Dandurant; sec., J. 8, Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tax committee. 
Chairman, A. P. Slade; sec., Dr. Wm. C. 
Wood, 308. Main st. 

JaMESTOWN.—Single tax club of James- 
town. Last Saturday evening of each month. 
Pres., Adam Stormer; sec., F. G. Anderson, 
300 Barrett st. 

Yonxers.—The Jefferson single tax club, 
13 N Broadway. Public meetings every Tues- 
day evening at 7.45. Pres, Fielding Gower; 
sec., Wm Young, P. 0 box617. 

OHIO. 


Pres., 


8.30 p. m 


State.—Ohio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Pr«s., W. F. Bien, 1638 Wi.son 
av., Cleveland; vice-pres., Jd. G. Galloway, 
263 Bamuel st., Dayton; treas, Wm. Rad- 
cliffe, Youngstown; sec., Edw. L. Hyreman, 
room 3, 348}¢ 8& Higb st., Columbus, 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland singie tax club. 
Every Wednesday evenings 8 p. m., 144 On- 
tario st., room 16, Pres, Tom L. Johnson; 
sec., C. H. Nau, room 25, Standard block. 

CINOINNAaTL—Cincinnati single tax club, 
Every Sunday afternoon, Club room, Brad- 
ford's block, o.w. cor. 6th and Vine sts. Pres, 
James Semple, 478 Central uv.; sec., Alfred 
H. Henderson, 23 Clark st 

Cotumpus.—Central single tax club, Bec., 
Edw. L. Hyneman, 348}¢ 8. High st. 

Columbus single tax club. eets Sunday 
at 3.30 p,m. Pres, H. 8 Swank, 51 Clinton 
building; sec., KE. Hullinger. — 

Tirvin—Single tax committee, Rec, Dr. 
H. F. Barnes. ; 

Gauion.—Galion single tax club. Every 
Monday evening, residence of P. J. Snay, 103 
8 Union st Pres, P. J. Snay; sec, Maud HE. 


Suay. 
Dayton.—Free land club. Pres, Joba 
Birch; Sec., W. W. Kile; 108 B. Sth at 
Axnon.—Akron single tax club, Pres, Jno. 
McBride; sec., Bam Rodgers. ae 
Miamisnune.—Land aod labor association 
of Miamisburg. Pres, C, F, Beall; sec., J. T. 


Beals. 
ManwavreLD.—Mansfield single taz club, 
Pres., vr, i d. Bristor; sec, W. J, Huggins, 


id Summit st every Gundey at 10 mo 

Pres, & B Wyan; eee, 3. P | 
Tervewenq@u Qwvery Peoruts 

Ivorites hall, Hres, Billy Radcliffe; sec, A 

C. Hughes, 6 & Market 4 
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Sentral single tax club 
Loughend; ec, Wid. Quigley 























OREGON. oes 
PorTLAND.~Portland ballot reform sand 
singletax club, First Monday of each month, 
Real Estate Exchange hall. Pres,, T. D. Ware 
wick; sec., Wullace Yates, 48 Stark s. 3 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Sinyie tux society of Phili- 
adelphia. Kvery Thursday, 8 p.m., 904 Wal- 
nut st. Cor. sec., A. H. Stephenson, 214 (hest- 
nut st. 

Southwark tax reform club, Meets ever 
Saturday evening at 8 p.m., at Wright's hall, 
Passyunk av. ard. Moore st. Pres., John Cos- 
grove; sec., H. Vaiet, 512 Queen st. 

PITTSBURG.—Pittsburg singie tax club, 
Mee.: every lst and 3d Bunday evening at 
7:30 644tb av. Pres. Edm. Yardley; sec, 
Mark F Roberts, 1408 Sth st. 

BRAPFORD.—Single tax ciub, Hevenor’s 
ball, 41 Main st Meetings for discussion. . 
every Sunday at 5.30 p.m. 

Reapine.—Reauis. single tax society. 
Monday evenings, 522 Court st. Pres, Chas. 
S Prizer: sec, Wm.H McKinney, 522 Court st. 

Eri.—Erie tax reform league. Pres, W. 
G. M Kean: sea. J. GL Babenek. : 

MIDDLETOWN.—Middletown single tax club. 
Meets every Thursday evening in K. of La. 
hall, coruer Water aod Nisely sts. Pres., Jno. 
Steadman: sec. Harry M. Rues. 

EvpWARDSVILLE.—Jeffersun ballot reform 
and single tax club. First Friday of each 
month. Pres., J. J. Smythe, M. D.; sec.. J. | 
P. Hammond. 

LespaNOon.—Lebanon single tax and land | 
club. Pres., Adam Behny; sec., J. G. Zimmer- : 
man, 111 N. Fourteenth st. 

SCRANTON.—Heury George single tax club, 
1st and 3d Friday evenings of each month, - 
Noake’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce — 
st. Pres, Duncan Wright; sec., Arthur Mc- 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAB.-—Single tax club. Sundays 
8 p.m., 415 W. Coal st. Pres., Morris Marsh; 
sec., Thomas G. Potts. 

Uprrs Lexiek.—Single tax committee. 
Pres., J. B. Carr; sec., George McGee. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Henry George club. Meets 
every Monday evening for public discussion. 
Pres. A. J. Moxham, sec., Richard Eyre. 

PoTTsTown.—Singile tax club. Meetings lst 
and 3d Friday evenings each month in Weitae . 
enkorno’s hail. Pres., D. L. Haws; sec, H HB, 
Jubnson, 580 Walnut st. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—Singie tax association of 
Rhode Isilund. Alternate Friday evenings, 
room 28, Slade building, cor. Washington and 
Eddy sts) Pres, Dr. Wm. Barker; sec., Geo. 
D. Liddell, 145 Transit st. 

PawTUCKET. —Single tax association. Ev'r 
Wednesday evening; Main xt. Pres, EK 
ward Barker; sec., Edgar Farnell, 220 Mun 
eral Spring av: 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Bratz.—Seu.un Dakota singie tax associa 
tion. Pres, Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. E. Brokaw, box A, Watertown, © 

Rapip City.—Black Hills single tux ieazue, - 
Last Saturday in each month, Library hall 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec., Francis H.- 


Clark. 


Gany —Siogle tax club, Pres... @. W.-Bails. 


Mapisun.—Laske cuuuty single tax club, 
Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. - 
TENNESSEHM, 
MEemMPaIS.—Mempbis singie tax association 
Pres., J. 8. Menken; sec., R. G. Brown. 
TEXAB. 


State.—Texas tux reform association. 
Pres., H. F. Ring, Houston; sev., J. B. Coch- 
ran. 

Ex. Paso.—E! Paso tariff reform club. Ist. 
and 3d Saturdays of each mouth, County court 
room, court bouse. Pres, G. E,. Hubbard; 
sec., A. W. Thomas. 

HovustTon.—Sinzle tax committee. Pres., 
H. F. Ring; sec., KE. W. Brown, cure of Gei- 
mania house. 

San ANTONIO. —Singie tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursday in éach month. Pres.,Geo. 
Marks; sec., Theo. Kunzmann, 11 Crockett st. 

VIRGINIA, 

RICHMOND. —Sinzie tax club No. 1. Cor, 
Broud aud 3d sts., Sunday atternoons, Pres., 
Jus. D. Van Arnum, sec., Juhu VT. Chappell, 
5LO N. isd st. 

WEST VIRGINIA. : 

PARKERSBURGH. —Sitigie tax league. Hver 
Saturday night, 500 Market st Pres, W.H 
Curry; sec., W. KF Thayer. . 

WISCONSIN. Pens 

RIVER FALLS.— ‘bbe tux re form club, Music 
hail, Man st. Meets every Weanesauy even- 
ipop, Su’cluck, Pres., Geo. H. Butes; sec, 
Kk. Eaton, River Falls. : 

CANADA. Hee 

TORONTO, ONT.—Siupie tax club... Pres. 
Wun. Scu.t; sec., A. C. Stanner, 1168 Queel 
St., West. : 7 wh 

Single tax association. Sec,, Jc L. Dawkins 
209 Wallestey st. re Ee 

PETEKBOKOUGH.—Single tax club. Sec, Jc 


Luuday. 
NEW ZEALAND. bee 
MASTERTON. —Singie tux society. Addres 
W. McLean, Masterton, ae 


HOW WE LOOK FROM A D.STANCE. 
Jorunty G ip, : emt ae 

First Puslosopher (on planet. Jupiter)—‘Ye! 
sir, the eurth isimbubie d, ‘Phat barrier acres 
the continent is the work of human iutells 
peuce,” Ae 

Second Philosopher (looking through glass). 
—~Lnteiligeucet That's a wall tney’ve bail 
to impede trade between the tribes, Th 
eurth is inbabited sure cnough, und eviden 
ly by idiots! - 


THE ONLY “SARE C 
Toronto Grip. aus 
Miss Cunada—''‘Ob, doe 
and depressed-—just us if 
an industrial devume? 


ulants, 
ouly sufe eure for yeu! 


ones amet tem ep me em a ELE notte ae 


APPROVES BLAINE'S PGFITION 
Byltimere American (pratections).0, ee 
Secretary Bouiee’s tari! reform ideas. 


his dtmauad lor reciprocity treaties will 
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